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NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


‘WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, BEST CAN DO.’—Mitrov. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires. 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness! ! 


ABOVE ALL!!! 


A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNFLINCHING 
TRUTHFULNESS ! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given 

; by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-respect and 
Independence of Character; Kindness and Protection 
to the Weak ; Readiness to Forgive Offence; a Desire 
to Conciliate the Differences of Others; and, above 
all, Fearless’ Devotion to Duty and Unflinching 
Truthfulness. 


‘Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would produce an almost perfect moral character 
IN EVERY CONDITION OF MIFE.—Smuzzs, 


SHAKESPEARE ‘Come the corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 
AND DUTY. IF-ENGLAND TO HERSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.’ 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose; without it Life is a Sham. 


WHAT HIGHER DUTY CAN MAN ATTAIN, THAN CONQUEST OVER 
HUMAN PAIN? 


[* THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is an imperative hygienic 
need or necessary adjunct. 1t keeps the blocd pure, prevents and cures fevers, acute inflammatory 
diseases, and removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by 
natural means; thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of 
poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 


UPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.— Dear Sir,—Having taken your “FRUIT SALT” © 
many years, I think it right to tell you that I consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to al} 
other saline mixtures. I am never without a bottle of it in the house. It possesses three most desirable qualities 
—pleasant to the taste, promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. 
*A DEVONSHIRE LADY.—Jan. 25, 1889.’ 


THE GREAT DANGER OF POISONOUS ANILINE DYES, SUGAR, PINK 
OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED SHERBET.—Experience shows that sugar, aniline dyes, pink or 
chemically coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqneurs, and brandy 
are all very apt to disagree, while light wines and gin, or old whiskey, largely diluted with seltzer water, 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and 
places the invalid on the right track to health. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


‘During the Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with 
Colonel M *s splendid cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, the colonel produced a bottle of ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT.” ‘* Take,” he said, “an old soldier’s advice ;” so, to please him, we did. We emptied the 
bottle. And Colonel M: gave another bottle to P. ’smen. We certainly slept soundly that night, and 
awoke fresh as paint. Two days afterwards, the colonel said at mess, “ You fellows laughed at me about ENO’S 
‘ FRUIT SALT,’ but it was mainly through that stuff I gave you, you did such splendid deeds that day. 
Personally,” said the colonel, “I never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to 
encounter half a dozen Ayoobs.” After that the colonel was always called “ Old Eno.” ’—From ‘ MESS STORIES,’ 
by PROTEUS, pp. 126, 127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hatl Court, 1889. 


CAUTION .— Examine cach Bottle,and see that the Capsule is marked *ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. ¢. ENO'S PATENT. 
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The Bell of St. Paul's. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Part II. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Is 1T NOT TRUE? 


f|\HE single fact that the events already recorded were judged 

by Claudia of such importance as to draw her out of her 
seclusion is in itself sufficient justification for the writing of 
this whole history. It is what very thoughtful Americans call 
pivotal, a word so truly beautiful that it should be kept on a shelf 
to be looked at, like the family punchbowl. Great and important, 
indeed, must have been that mundane event which could call 
Claudia from her retirement. 

A Prophetess must necessarily remain in seclusion. The 
Pythian, who only exercised her functions for one month in the 
year, remained during the other eleven in strict retirement. If 
she went out at all it was in a litter borne by spinsters young and 
old, every one of whom hoped to succeed, when their turn should 
arrive, at—say seventy-two or so—to the honour of the three- 
legged stool. Before the litter marched two by two the six 
priests, all in white surplices, bawling ‘ Room for the Lady Pythia!’ 
In the litter lay a veiled figure. But no one saw her face. 
So the Prophetess of the Early Church stayed at home, invisible, 


retired. Sometimes in the summer she went forth to take the air 
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in a carriage, veiled, and attended by her niece Flavia. Except 
by her congregation she was seen by none. 

Yet she came forth, one morning, walking, actually walking, 
as if she had been any ordinary mortal, to call upon Althea. And 
no one in the street took the least notice of her. That was 
perhaps because the members of her own congregation were all 
engaged in their work: but in these days when nuns, and sisters, 
and nurses, and Salvation Majors all jostle on the pavement, 
dressed some in black with white starched caps broad or narrow, 
and some in light blue frocks and poke bonnets and coal-scuttles, 
admiration is no longer evoked at the sight of a little lady in 
black silks even in the most unenlightened slum. 

The street door of the Doctor’s house stood open all day long, 
for professional reasons. Therefore there was no necessity for 
ringing, and the visitor opening one of the side doors at hazard 
discovered Althea alone meditating over her work. 

‘May I come in?’ she asked. ‘My name is Claudia 
Laverock.’ 

‘Oh!’ Althea sprang to her feet. ‘Aunt Claudia!’ 

‘If you please,’ the lady replied smiling. ‘If you are Althea, 
as I suppose, I will be your aunt, or your mother, or your sister, or 
anything you please.’ She was dressed in her black silk, with a 
black lace mantle and black silk gloves: she wore a heavy gold 
chain round her neck at the end of which was a gold cross: and 
she looked exactly like the Abbess of some Royal cloister, French or 
- Spanish, reserved for ugly princesses, deformed duchesses, and 
reduced gentlewomen who could show sixteen quarterings at least : 
or perhaps like a chanoinesse living in the world and yet not 
quite belonging to the world, such was the dignity of her carriage. 
In person she was slight, but no one would call her insignificant : 
dignity, especially in women, has nothing to do with stature: her 
eyes were curiously keen and yet they were kindly eyes: Althea, 
who had never seen her before, began instantly to compare her 
with her sister Cornelia as one might compare Cassie, pretty, soft 
and winning, with Flavia, primand demure. There were the same 
points of likeness and of unlikeness. She had a singularly soft 
and musical voice: observing the music of her voice, the sweet- 
ness of her smile, and the kindliness of her eyes one understood 
her power of attraction. Perhaps it was this power as much as 
the Prophetic gift which made the Connection believe in her so 
implicitly. 

She closed the door and advanced with both hands outstretched, 
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‘You are Althea,’ she repeated. ‘I have heard of you, my 
dear, for many years, since you were a little girl, since the time 
when my husband died and I came back to my own people—who 
would have none of me—to preach and prophesy. I have heard 
of you, but I have never seen you, because I cannot walk up and 
down the streets like any other woman. I live secluded, save 
when I am in the Chapel. Flavia goes there every Sunday 
evening to see me and to hear me. But I have never seen you. 
Oh! I press no one. Where the Truth is proclaimed, thither 
should flock all those who love the Truth. No, no, I do not press 
you—I did not come to speak about the Connection, and no doubt 
my sister Cornelia has prejudiced your mind. Once a person 
enters the Established Church, you know, she naturally becomes 
loth to acknowledge Truth : 

‘IT am sure ’ Althea began to protest. 

‘No, my dear, do not go on. I am not here to speak about 
the Chapel. It is for quite other things—temporal concerns— 
earthly interests—that I have come.’ 

‘I am sure it is out of kindness,’ said Althea. 

‘Oh! are you quite sure of that?’ the Prophetess murmured 
very sweetly. ‘That was very prettily said, my dear. Let me 
look at you. Yes—you are a very beautiful girl, and if your eyes 
tell the truth and Flavia and Felix are not deceived, you are quite 
as good as you are beautiful. All goodness, all loveliness, I would 
draw within my chapel walls. You are tall and beautiful—you 
take after your father, who was also tall and handsome. I will 
sit down, my dear, if you will allow me, because I have got a 
good deal to say.’ ' 

She took a chair, spreading her ample robes as if the chair 
were a throne. More than her share of the family dignity had 
fallen to her, yet with queenly graciousness. 

‘My child,’ she said, ‘a Thing has been laid upon me. For 
the most part my mind is fully occupied in spiritual meditations 
and in prayer. We pray without ceasing, who are the Brother- 
~ hood of Early Christians. Yet a Thing wholly temporal has been 
laid upon me. I say not what that is, and you must not ask 

me.’ 


‘If it does not concern me,’ said Althea, ‘ why should I seek 
to know ?’ 
‘It may concern you. My dear, suppose it does concern you. 
I, who never visit even my own people, and see none but the 
faithful who come to me, have come to see you. Out of kindness 
GG2 
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—yes, you were right. I would not willingly do anything that 
might wound the daughter of Clement Indagine or the dear friend 
of my niece Flavia and of my son Felix. But I must talk to you 
first, and perhaps I may have to say things that seem cruel.’ 

‘I am sure you cannot say cruel things.’ 

‘I am supposed by my people,’ said the Prophetess, ‘ to know 
everyhiing. I do not try to deceive them, but they willingly 
believe that. Truly I know very little. I am a servant who 
speaks what is put into her heart, and does what is laid ready for 
her hand; these things I may not refuse.’ She hesitated. ‘My 
poor child, if I could spare you 

‘ What is it ?’ asked Althea, beginning to be alarmed. 

‘ My dear,’ said the Prophetess, taking the girl’s hand, ‘I am 
going to ask you a question which only an old and close friend has 
the right to ask. I ama stranger, but you know me. Believe 
me, it is from no idle curiosity. It is a very important question, 
and I cannot tell you, to-day, where the importance lies. Will 
you trust me, then, and give me an answer?’ 

‘You are no stranger,’ Althea said. ‘I know you already 
through Cassie and Flavia. I will tell you anything you wish.’ 

‘There is a young man named Oliver Luttrell, the adopted 
son of Dr. Luttrell ’—Althea blushed—‘ to whom you are engaged.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Althea, ‘I am not engaged to him.’ 

‘ Not engaged to him ?’ 

‘No, Iam not. And I never shall be.’ 

‘Oh!’ The Sibyl looked puzzled. ‘ Then why did Mr. Waller 
tell my niece Cassandra that you were engaged to him ?” 

‘He was mistaken,’ Althea replied, with some show of 
confusion. 

‘ Yet that was the reason he went away. You know that, my 
dear, do you not ?’ 

‘I believe so,’ Althea replied. 

‘And if he knew that he was perhaps—mistaken, he might 
come back—is it not so?’ 

Althea made no reply to this at all. 

‘Well, but, my dear, Flavia went yesterday evening to see the © 
young man at his Laboratory. She went to reproach him; and 
he laughed at her, and said he was going to marry you in three 
months’ time.’ 

‘He is very greatly mistaken,’ said Althea quickly. ‘Oh! but 
he has no right at all. I will tell you exactly what has happened. 
It is two months or so since he began to pretend that he was in 
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love with me—in order to please my father and my uncle I told 
him—what any girl might have said—that if I could think of him 
at any time that way, I would become engaged to him. But 
nothing has been said since—he has not even been here—and now 
I know that it is impossible. Quite—quite impossible.’ 

‘Would nothing make you change your mind ?’ 

* Nothing.’ 

‘Could you not by trying, still in order to please your father, 
bring yourself to love him ?’ 

* No—never.’ 

‘Suppose he were to come to you bearing a great fortune in 
his hands, would not that i 

‘Oh! a fortune! How would that help me? But it is quite 
impossible—I could never even think of him in that way.’ 

‘You were brought up together, in this house. Does not the 
recollection of that time soften your heart towards him ?’ 

‘ Oliver is my brother, I must always be interested in him: 
nothing that he can say or do is indifferent to us here. But he 
will never be anything more to me.’ 

The Prophetess seemed gratified by this news. She smiled 
gravely and nodded her head. Then she took Althea’s hand once 
more in hers and gently patted and pressed it. She was a very 
sympathetic Prophetess. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘ better to be a lonely woman all your life 
than to marry a man whom you have never loved. But you will 
not remain lonely. That is not your fate. Well, my dear, you 
are free, and what I thought would be a painful task is spared me.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ 

‘No: there are some things better not understood until the 
time comes, she replied darkly. ‘In earthly concerns as in 
spiritual there are times of fulfilment when the wicked are over- 
taken and the saints are released from the oppressor and the cry 
of the poor is heard. Rest assured, child, that no harm will come 
to you.’ 

She rose as if to go, but first she looked round the room. Her 
eyes fell upon the portrait of the poet hanging over the mantel- 
shelf. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that is your father. I suppose he is changed. 
But I remember him like this thirty years ago and more, when I 
was a school girl. Yes, he used to come over to see his brother 
/£neas, your uncle. Aineas was a harum-scarum fellow and he 
got into debt and ran away, andI never heard what became of 
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him. We girls used to look after Clement and whisper each other 
what a lovely young man he was. After my sister died I heard 
more about the two brothers. They were the sons of a poor 
gentleman who died in the Queen’s Bench—he was kept there by 
Mr. Norbery himself—his own brother-in-law, though that I did 
not learn till afterwards. Oh! he was a hard man. Clement 
would never so much as speak of his uncle, Lucy told me.’ 

‘Who was Lucy ?’ 

‘Have you never heard of Lucy?’ Mrs. Laverock laughed a 
little. ‘Oh! but you ought to know about Lucy, because I think 
before long you will be very much interested in her. Lucy was 
my cousin, and when my sister died she became housekeeper to 
Mr. Norbery, then she got married and went away to Australia. 
Such a bright clever girl she was—not so pretty as her sister 
Florry—poor Florry! poor thing—but cheerful and happy. Oh! 
the old times—lI often wonder, my dear, if they ever really existed 
-—if I was ever really young and pretty. Oh! how happy it must 
be to be young and pretty!’ The Prophetess became perfectly 
human and womanly. ‘Sometimes it seems to me as if the only 
happiness in life is to be young and beautiful. But these two 
girls, my cousins, were terribly poor, and we were unable to do 
much for them—and Florry went away—she had better have stayed 
with her sister. Poor Florry! she was my favourite, but my sister 
Julia loved Lucy. The old days! the old days! My dear,’ she 
sat down again, ‘you will hear a great deal more about Lucy, I 
promise you.’ Again she laughed and nodded her head. 

‘Shall I?’ Althea replied with indifference. The name of 
Lucy did not attract her. 

‘I must go away I suppose.’ But she did not get up. ‘My 
dear, you can come to see me if you like—not at the Chapel but 
at home. Come in the afternoon when I have tea. In the 
evening I am always with my people’ and in the morning I am 
alone—with my soul.’ 

‘I will come, thank you.’ 

‘I hear about you from Flavia and from Felix—my son 
Felix—’ she added the last words with a little softening of the 
voice. ‘My son is a good boy, though as yet the Early Church 
has not been able to number him among the fold. He thinks 
more about his old friends of the Poly. But he is a good boy, 
and just now he is unhappy.’ 

‘Are we all unhappy ?’ asked Althea. 
‘He is unhappy on account of his cousin Cassie. Young 
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men are so silly about girls. And Cassie is crying her eyes out, 
he says, for this other young man—this wicked young man, 
Oliver, who has jilted her.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Althea cried. ‘That cannot be. Why, Cassie her- 
self told me over and over again—and Oliver assured me—that 
there never was anything between them.’ 

‘My dear, girls are proud about these things. Cassie said 
that which was not true. And the young man cruelly laughs at 
her.’ 

‘Oh! is it possible?’ 

‘Everything is possible with those who belong to the world. 
But the young man shall be punished.’ Her face hardened for 
a moment as she pronounced this judgment. ‘My boy—my son 
Felix—’ again she became perfectly human and womanly. ‘My 
Felix—is he not a great strong man? But he takes after his father 
—is foolish, I say, about Cassie. They are the same age and he 
loves her—at least he says so—men are always foolish about girls, 
you know—and he is mad about it. My dear Felix wanted to go 
and horsewhip this young man. But we have dissuaded him 
because there is a more certain way. I came here fearing that to 
punish Oliver would be to humiliate you. But that is not so.’ 

‘I would rather that he was forgiven or left to himself.’ 

‘He must be punished, and that in such a way as to tear the 
last illusions from Cassie’s eyes and to show him such as he is, 
Leave this man to me, Althea.’ She was again the Prophetess. 
‘The wicked dig pits for others and fall therein themselves. 
They set nets and are caught in them. Leave him to me.’ 
With these words which left behind them a prophetic foreboding 
of wrath to fall upon the head of the guilty she rose once more 
to go. 

‘ My dear,’ she said, ‘I have seen Mr. Waller. He came to 
my Chapel with Flavia. He is a tall and handsome young man. 
He went away because he thought you were engaged to another 
man, did he not?’ She again pressed Althea’s hands in her own 
with warm and sympathetic grasp. ‘Oh! because he loves you 
so much that he cannot bear to think that you belong to another 
man ; 

‘Oh! please—please say no more. He is gone.’ 

‘He would come back again if he thought—he would fly back 
on the wings of the wind if he knew. Shall he come back, my 
dear? Oh! shall he—shall he come back to you, my dear—my 
dear? Shall we bring him back ?’ 
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Ske purred and murmured and whispered these words so full 
of consolation and of hope, with voice so soft and melodious, 
with smile so sweet, with eyes so gracious and affectionate that 
the girl’s heart glowed within her. Then without any other 
force than the mesmeric power of sympathy and love, she drew— 
this little dainty Prophetess drew down to her own level the 
girl’s tall head and kissed her, as with a benediction, on the fore- 
head. 

Then she went away leaving behind her such a glow and 
warmth of hope and happiness as might have reminded Althea of 
the day when she floated down the river of molten gold in a 
purple cloud to meet the man who was come all the way from the 
Antipodes to be her lover. 

Was there ever such a Prophetess? Yet how could she bring 
him back? Other Prophets have had their gifts. The Lady 
Pythia, and that for a thousand years; Nostradamus; the Red-faced 
Nixon; Doctor Francis Moore; Mother Shipton—they could all 
foretell the future—especially if there was anything nasty in it, 
as mostly there is. But could any of them—could any Prophet 
ever known—except Claudia—bring a straying lover back to the 
arms of his mistress ? 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE FUGITIVE RETURNS. 


Ir was a wet evening in August, when the summer appeared 
to have suddenly taken to itself wings and fled away to some 
more happy isle. The evening was still young, and broad day- 
light, with clouds driving across a grey, not a blue sky, and rain 
lashing and pelting the black face of the river made Bank Side 
look miserable indeed. On such an evening Father Thames 
scowls and threatens: he who creeps forth to the nearest Bridge 
resolved to jump over and have done with it sees below him an 
angry flood which promises to roll him over and over and to keep 
the life long in him while it dashes him to and fro, breaking arms 
and legs against the sides of barges and prolonging the horror 
of death out of mere bad temper and malignity. The prospect 
affrights the poor wretch and he shrinks back and goes home 
again resolved to bear a little longer—at least till better weather 
—the misfortunes which beset him: one would not willingly have 
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one’s last impressions of the world set in so gloomy a frame: 
if we must depart without leave, uncalled and uninvited, even 
against orders, let us have the stars twinkling over us and the 
moon riding in splendour to redeem the horror of the final jump. 
On such a night, to the residents on Bank Side the wooden wall 
looks mean and the barges squalid: the piles of rusty chain and 
scrap iron fill the soul with sadness: it is as if life were hence- 
forth to be spent among the shucks and shards, the duds and rags, 
the broken bits, the scraps, and the used-up things of life, as if 
one was condemned to become a Lazarus sitting outside the back 
gate of the mansion, in the place where they shoot their rubbish, 
not in the street, or on the doorstep within view and within reach 
of my Lord Dives and his friends. There arises before the mind 
an image as of Marine Stores. One looks around for the Black 
Doll. One feels the actual Proprietorship of a Rag and Bone 
Emporium. 

Such an evening is especially depressing on a summer evening 
when it is still light and one cannot draw the curtains, make up 
the fire and sit round it. To be cold and comfortless in August 
is a kind of robbery. It is everywhere mournful; but there are 
some houses in which it is maddening—those, namely, in which 
the good old rule is maintained which allows no fire from the first 
of May to the end of October, rage the weather ever so Arctically. 
Cornelia maintained that rule. 

Therefore, Cassie would have shivered and Sempronius would 
have crammed his hands in his pockets had the times been at 
their happiest. But it was more than the depression caused by 
slighted Sirius which covered, this evening, the faces of all with 
a cloud of the blackest: gloom and despondency. Dejection was 
written on all their faces, except perhaps on that of the boy, who 
had a book and was far away from Bank Side—on the broad 
Pacific Ocean in fact, and in very bad company—with pirates, 
indeed, flying the Jolly Roger, snapping up Spaniards and merrily 
making them walk the plank. 

It was the presence of disaster. A fortnight ago it was 
threatened. Now it was upon them and the outlook was charged 
with blackness, 

‘Children,’ said the Head of the House, striking his right hand 
into his waistcoat—it is always a dignified action, though of late, 
since the suppression of the laced ruffle, it has lost much of its 
effectiveness. ‘Children, I begin to think that I am—ha, ha!— 
antiquated—actually antiquated. An experience with the pro- 
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cedure of the Courts and Chamber practice extending over thirty 
years has left your father, I believe—antiquated—I am no longer 
wanted.’ Flavia looked up and murmured disbelief. ‘ Yes—that 
appears to be the case—I am no longer wanted. I suppose that 
even if Mr. Polter, Q.C., were himself to return he would be no 
longer wanted. Services such as I can render—I used to think 
they were such as few can render—are no longer appreciated. 
They now require, I am told, a young man who will bring busi- 
ness—bring—bring > he repeated with sarcasm, ‘will bring 
business. They want a man who knows solicitors’ clerks. That 
is the new way of things. Formerly—must I say in my time?— 
we received business. What would Mr. Polter have said to me 
had I proposed to bring him business? We received it: we con- 
ferred an obligation on those who brought it—merely by receiving 
it. And we—the men of our position in the Higher Branch did 
not know—we would not know—Solicitors’ clerks.’ 

‘Have you found anything, Cassie ?’ Flavia whispered. 

Cassie shook her head. 

‘I can never forget,’ continued their father, ‘ the dignity with 
which Mr. Polter, Q.C., received a brief. Some of his manner, 
I have been told, fell upon myself. Am I lost to the Higher 
Branch? It would seem so. After a man has been upon the 
Higher Branch of what use is he elsewhere? The machinery of 
the Law—the practice at Court and in Chambers, the endorse- 
ment of the Briefs—the conduct of the barrister’s business—these 
are intricacies which I have at my finger ends.’ 

‘I have tried everywhere,’ whispered Cassie. ‘There seems 
nothing to be got.’ 

‘What else doI know? Apart from a liberal education and 
whatever the use of an extensive library has given to me— 
nothing. Can I make a boot? Can I sell a yard of calico? 
There is no opening for one who has served for thirty years in the 
society of barristers and gentlemen—in the Higher Branch.’ 

‘There’s heaps of girls,’ Cassie continued in a low voice, ‘ who 
will take anything—anything—girls who have been taught 
things and can write French and German. I know nothing.’ 

‘Children, since all industry is honourable you will not be 
ashamed of your father should you see him steering a wheel- 
barrow on a plank between Bank and barge. I have still my 
hands and my legs—’ he extended one; it was both short and 
thin. ‘I believe that half-a-crown a day can be earned upon the 
plank.’ 
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Sempronius, bending over his book in his customary corner, 
looked up and choked. Then he blushed guiltily, and again he 
choked. He belonged to the large but unhappy class of boys who 
are always seized at the wrong moment with an overpowering desire 
tolaugh. I know one poor man who would certainly have made an 
excellent Bishop—he actually wanted to be a Bishop—but is now 
nothing but a story-teller because he could not choose but laugh 
whenever the desire seized him. He has been known to disgrace 
a funeral by untimely mirth. And he was forced to renounce an 
ecclesiastical career from the dread, nay, the certainty, that some- 
thing would some day occur to him which would make him laugh 
in the pulpit. Sempronius is perhaps destined to furnish another 
illustration of this unfortunate weakness. The picture of his 
parent in black trousers, frock coat, and a tall hat walking up and 
down a plank behind a wheelbarrow was too much, and he stuffed 
his handkerchief into his mouth—the only counter-irritant yet 
discovered. 

* Nature,’ continued his father with severity, ‘as you will find 
admirably put in your grandfather’s work, Sempronius, compels 
us to eat: this is the Universal Law. If we would eat we must 
work. Another Universal Law. Again, work must be honest. 
This is a moral Law. Therefore all honest work must be honour- 
able. If it is no longer possible for me to remain in the Higher 
Branch I shall cheerfully accept whatever else may offer, even if 
it be the handle of the wheelbarrow.’ 

‘Nobody wants girls,’ Cassie continued, gloomily. 

‘ Patience,’ said her sister. ‘ Something will turn up.’ 

They relapsed into gloomy silence. Things apparently were 
at their blackest. At this point, they always mend. Unfor- 
tunately, long after they have seemed as black as Erebus, they 
sometimes grow blacker still, incredibly black. In this case they 
might certainly have grown much worse. The family still had a 
house over their heads: Cornelia had her salary and Flavia hers 
—at the worst it would be a tight fit for a while. But a tight fit 
continued a little too long may mean a drop in gentility after- 
wards irrecoverable. What, for instance, would be life to a young 
lady in the Telegraph Department without gloves ? 

‘Last night,’ said Cornelia, breaking silence, ‘I heard the 
ringing of bells and dreamed of cracking nuts. If I know any- 
thing, this means good fortune.’ 

‘Well,’ said Flavia, ‘if we can’t get good fortune, I suppose 
there’s some consolation in dreaming about it. Let us all wish. 
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Father, I wish you a better Guarantee—Cassie, I wish you better 
luck, and more cheerful looks—and I wish—I wish—yes, I think 
the very best thing that could happen for all of us would be for 
Mr. Waller to come back again.’ 

What followed is almost incredible. 

For, at that very moment, when the words were yet vibrating 
in the air, a Hansom cab drove along Bank Side from the Black- 
friars end. A Hansom cab on Bank Side—except sometimes in 
business hours—is indeed an unusual thing to see. This cab drew 
up at their door, and none other than Mr. Waller himself, 
portmanteau, sticks and umbrella, hat-box and bundle of rugs, 
jumped out. 

‘Oh! good gracious!’ cried Flavia. ‘Why—here he is! 
He’s actually come! Just as we were wishing for him! Oh! 
let’s run to meet him !’ 

Yes, he was among them again. He was shaking hands with 
everybody, especially with the girls: he was pulling Sempronius 
by the ear: he was hearing the news: he was listening to Lucius 
discoursing upon the withdrawal of the Guarantee and to Flavia 
over Cassie’s loss of place. He was running upstairs with his 
things and down again. And all their hearts were lifted and all 
their eyes were bright. What he was going to do no one knew. 
But that something would be done now he was come was certain. 

‘Mr. Waller,’ said Flavia, a horrid thought piercing her like a 
knife. ‘Are ycu only come to say good-bye before you go back 
to Australia ?’ 

‘ No—if I may stay—if I may have the Best Bedroom again 
—thank you—I should like to make a little longer visit than a 
day or two, you good kind people.’ He held out one hand to Aunt 
Cornelia, who had been the first to nod at the mention of the 
Best Bedroom, and the other to Cassie. ‘I have een thinking 
about you ever since I went away. I have been to the Lakes and 
about—here and there-—and always my thoughts came back to 
Bank Side.’ 

‘ That,’ said Cassie, seriously, ‘ we can very well understand.’ 

‘There were things I had left unfinished, and things I wanted 
to see worked out. And so—and so—-I have come back, you see.’ 

* Oh, it’s wonderful,’ said Flavia. 

Just for a further proof of the miraculous nature of his return, 
the rain left off suddenly: the clouds blew away: the smiling 
sun shone out: clear and high against the blue sky showed the 
great dome of Paul’s, and the river sparkled and danced. 
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‘It’s wonderful,’ Flavia repeated. ‘Aunt Cornelia, I do 
believe it’s your dream of the ringing bells.’ 

If he had gone away melancholy he came back lively. He 
was in the best of spirits—he laughed all over—he made them 
feel, instantly, what a desperately foolish thing it was to repine 
over being out of work. Everything was easy—everything would 
turn out well: the world was the best of all possible worlds. 

‘Come outside, Cassie,’ he said presently, ‘come out, Flavia. 
Let us go and look at the barges.’ 

‘It was here,’ he said, when they stood above the Bank Side 
stairs, ‘that you and Althea came out of the sunset, Cass. You 
remember ?’ 

* Yes, I remember.’ 

‘Oliver met you and carried the oars home for you. You 
remember, Cassie ?’ 

‘Yes, I remember.’ 

‘Cassie,’ he said—he had taken her hand and held it— you 
made a terrible mistake: you will get over it—I am certain you 
will get over it. And I made another.’ 

‘ What was yours?’ 

‘I told you that—that—Althea was engaged to him,’ 

* Well?’ cried Flavia. 

‘ Well * he laughed. ‘ You know she isn’t.’ 

‘ Oliver says she is.’ 

‘He may say what he pleases. I say she is not.’ 

‘ How do you know it, Mr. Waller?’ 

‘A bird in the air sang it to me: the wind on the hillside 
above Rydal Water whispered it in my ears: a voice came to me 
in the night.’ 


‘So you have come back,’ said Flavia, gravely. 
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‘ Lucius,’ said Cornelia, ‘remember what I told you before. 
This talk about Sir David Waller is all rubbish and nonsense. 
That young man is Cousin Lucy’s son. I do not know how he 
came by his money and his fine clothes. Let us hope, honestly.’ 

‘I should indeed hope so. But, Sister 4 

*Lucy’s son, I tell you. After such behaviour as Lucy’s to 
me, which I can never forget, there are few women who would 
forgive her. But I do,’ she added with the sniff of forgiveness, 
‘And I will not visit her sins upon her son. But I should like to 
get to the bottom of this, brother, and now that he has come back 
to us, I shall try to find it out. Lucy’s son—oh! her face, her 
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eyes, her voice, her very way of laughing. They were a pretty 
pair of sisters, those two; and him to come masquerading as the 
son of a great man! Well, I’m glad he’s come back, but I mean 
to find out what it means. Lucy’s own son!’ 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A MORNING ON DUTY. 


‘My dear young friend!’ Mr. Indagine jumped out of his chair 
and welcomed him with both hands and a sudden sunlight in his 
eyes. ‘You have come backto us! I thought you would never 
come back. Althea—my child—’ he raised his voice so as to be 
heard in the other room. ‘Come quickly. Come to welcome 
Mr. Waller.’ 

Althea obeyed. She came in with a blush upon her cheek and 
gave Laurence her hand with downcast eyes. This wonderful 
Prophetess! Then she took refuge behind her father. 

‘You are welcome indeed,’ he repeated with a deep sigh. 
‘Oh! If you only knew how greatly we have missed you!’ 

‘It was impossible to stay away, you see,’ Laurence replied, 
looking, perhaps by accident, at Althea, ‘Iwas obliged to come 

- back.’ 

‘Obliged to come back,’ the Poet echoed, with satisfaction 
unbounded. ‘Nay—nay—you overestimate the society of a poet. 
But you are privileged—in this house you can say anything you 
please. Sit down—lI have quantities of things to say. Sit down 
—sit down.’ 

He pushed his young friend into the easy chair and went on 
talking. 

‘ Well—it is a real pleasure to have you back again. You 
look better, too. That last day you were here—I remember— 
you looked unhappy. Something had gone wrong.’ 

‘Yes,’ Laurence replied. ‘Something had gone very wrong 
indeed. But I have come back ’—this time he was careful not to 
look at Althea—‘ with hope renewed.’ 

‘That is very good hearing. Well—you shall hear what has 
happened to me. First of all, I have carried out my promise. I 
have returned to the world. Only once, as yet, it is true, but it 
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has been enough to prove the reality and to gauge the depth of 
that fame which you, my friend, were the first to reveal to me.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ asked Laurence, a shade of anxiety falling upon his 
face. ‘How was that?’ 

‘ When I think of it, Iam really astonished. Even the most 
sanguine of men could not expect such a thing. And after thirty 
years to be actually recognised !’ 

‘ What did happen ?’ 

‘What should you think of a Popular Reception ?’ 

‘What?’ Laurence started and sat upright. 

‘ Of an Ovation—a Public Triumphal March ?’ 

‘ An ovation ?’ 

‘ Nothing less, my young friend, I assure you. Nothing less. 
And of the most amazing character.’ 

‘Really?’ This was indeed bewildering. This impostor— 
who had himself counterfeited the Voice of Fame, felt as if the 
earth was going round under his feet. ‘A Triumphal March ?’ 

‘You shall hear. We took a walk—Althea was with me— 
through the City. After lingering a little in Paternoster Row we 
walked down Ludgate Hill and through Fleet Street. To be sure 
my appearance was quite public: there was no attempt at con- 
cealment: we walked openly and it was mid-day—I was looking 
about me, pointing out to Althea some of the old places and their 
literary associations and marking the changes that have been made 
in the street. It was quite full of people—men—congregated on 
the pavement and talking—when suddenly, to my intense sur- 
prise, I found that I was actually recognised ! ’ 

‘Recognised!’ Laurence grasped the arm of the chair to 
steady himself. ‘Who recognised you? One of your old friends ?’ 

‘No—no—I met none of my old friends. I wish now that 
they had all been present—my lukewarm friends with my 
enemies, to see and hear. I was recognised—lI confess that it is 
most astonishing—I was suddenly and universally recognised—I 
cannot imagine how my face came to be known to them—by the 
assembled multitude——’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ In a moment—in the twinkling of an eye 
—there glanced through the mind of this conscience-stricken 
deceiver a dramatic possibility, how the thing that he had invented 
only to please Althea might actually, without his own knowledge, 
have really taken place—that the Poet’s reputation had actually 
grown during these thirty years as he had deceitfully fabled and 
represented so that he was in sober reality famous, If so—— 
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‘The street,’ Mr. Indagine went on, ‘ was, I say, crowded with 
people. In the old days it was never so full. None of them 
seemed to resemble the men who used to frequent Fleet Street 
and sit in the Taverns. It was a crowd which a man might set 
down as comparatively humble. Yet their faces were intelligent 
and they were greatly animated and they knew me, one and all.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried Laurence—‘ this is wonderful.’ 

‘Is it not? Suddenly some one cried out my name—the 
word flew from mouth to mouth—we were mobbed, though 
respectfully—even reverentially.’ 

‘ Your name—did they cry out “ Mr. Clement Indagine ” ?’ 

‘No. They cried out “The Poet! There is the Poet!” or 
“ Look at the Poet,” or words to that effect. It really was, and 
will ever remain, the proudest moment of my life. It was 
nothing short of an ovation that they gave me—nothing less, as 
I said, than a Triumphal March that we made.’ 

Laurence turned with amazement to Althea. 

‘I cannot tell,’ she said, ‘how the people came to know who 
he was. There were great crowds standing about, and they kept 
crying “The Poet! the Poet! Three to two upon the Poet!” It 
was wonderful. And yet they seemed not to be looking at him.’ 

‘ Among the people,’ said the Poet, ‘in places when you would 
least expect it, there is a natural delicacy of feeling which is very 
pleasant to experience. They knew, of course, how distasteful it 
would have been to have all eyes turned upon me. Therefore 
they averted their heads, though they could not restrain their 
feelings. I respect them all the more.’ 

‘Three to two upon the Poet,’ Laurence repeated. Then he 
suddenly laughed and as suddenly became solemn again. ‘ Why,’ 
he said, ‘it must have been most surprising, and—and—as you 
say, truly gratifying.’ Then his lips parted again as one who 
wished to laugh, and his eyes twinkled as one who laughed in- 
wardly, and once more he hardened his face and became as solemn 
as a clown at a christening. 

‘Stay with me this morning,’ said the Poet. ‘I have a great 
deal more to tell you. Althea, my dear, will you leave us alone ?’ 

‘Oh!’ the young man’s face lengthened. ‘I was—I was in 
hopes,’ he said, ‘ that Miss Indagine would take me on the river 
this morning.’ 

Indeed, Althea was already dressed in her jacket and straw 
hat. 

‘Cassie is going with me,’ she said. ‘ You must stay here, 
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Mr. Waller, please. My father has a great deal to discuss with 
you. Nowthat you have come back I can leave him with a lighter 
heart. The excitement of his great success and the shouts of the 
people ’—she laid her hand upon her father’s—‘ have made him 
restless of late. Our old tranquillity is broken up. Will you 
stay here? Thank you. Perhaps now that I know he is in good 
hands I shall see some of my old ghosts again. And perhaps,’ 
she added with what, in other girls, would have been a touch of 
coquetry, ‘I may find you here when I come back.’ 

She laughed and ran away. 

‘See, Mr. Waller,’ said her father, ‘ you have made Althea 
look happier already. Since you went away she has hardly smiled. 
It is the way of the girl. She knewthat I was unhappy in losing 
you. She saw me restless for want of that communion of soul 
with soul which I had resumed after long abstinence. My friend, 
I did not conceal my sense of loss, and it made her unhappy too. 
It is her sympathetic way. Personally, of course, you were 
nothing to her except for your services to me. But it is her way.’ 

‘It is a very charming way.’ 

‘Yes. You may have remarked that she is pale and there 
are rings round her eyes. She inherits this quickness of sympathy 
from me. It is the only part of the poetic nature which she does 
inherit. But she will brighten up—nay, she has already begun— 
now we shall all be happier again.’ 

The simple faith in his power of bringing happiness along 
touched the young man with a little shame. True, he had brought 
happiness, but by what means ? 

‘I will read you a few things that I have corrected and 
arranged—things new and old—vwell, you shall judge.’ 

He laid his hand upon a bulky pile of MSS. At another time 
the heart of the listener would have quailed. Now he felt not 
only resigned but even happy. It is only when a poet is reading 
his verses or when the parson is preaching, or while a piece of 
classical music is played, that one can surrender the thoughts to 
perfect freedom and let them ramble and roam at their own sweet 
will. It is only at such times that one can sit at ease and peace 
while the imagination wanders and strays among flowery lanes 
and grassy banks. Laurence reclined in his chair with half-closed 
eyes, while his thoughts, undisturbed, dwelt upon the virtues and 
the graces of his mistress. 

‘I must show you,’ the Poet went on, ‘ what progress I have 
made in my new volume. See—here is the Manuscript very 
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nearly ready for the printers. Now for a little surprise for you— 
I intended it asa secret. But you shall have it at once. This 
manuscript, my friend, is going to be your own. I shall give it 
to you asa possession and an heirloom for your children’s children.’ 

‘This is indeed a great favour,’ said Laurence cordially. ‘I 
hope I know how to value it aright.’ 

‘Nay, you deserve it. I had intended to arrange the poems 
for posthumous publication. But recent events have changed my 
resolution. A Poet has no right to be silent. I now understand 
that: he fails in his duty if he fails to deliver his message: he 
should continually prophesy: he belongs essentially to the whole 
People: he is theirs in a sense granted to no one else: it is his 
duty to find words for their thoughts: he is to be their Voice: he 
owes to the People everything in himself that is good and noble: 
for their sake he must cultivate great thoughts and live a pure 
life: to defile his life is to defile the stream of thought at the 
fountain head: to refuse work is high treason to his mission: to 
withhold his work when it is completed is a kind of robbery. 
Yes—I understand—Heaven forgive me! I have committed this 
sin of treason. I have robbed the People of their own.’ 

He spoke in tones of exaltation. Surely such a man—one who 
held the office of Poet in honour so high—should be himself a 
great Poet. Honour and respect so great deserve that recompense. 

‘I am going,’ he continued, ‘to read to you this morning my 
forthcoming poems. Let me first arrange my papers.’ 

._ While he was arranging his papers Laurence drew a letter 
from his pocket and read it. The letter was as follows: 


‘My dear Cousin,—I know perfectly well who you are; partly 
because I learned long ago that my cousin Lucy married a certain 
David Waller of Rotherhithe, boat builder, and that she emigrated 
with him when his affairs became involved : partly because in your 
face and eyes and your voice you resemble your mother so closely 
that no doubt is possible. 

‘It has been laid upon me as a plain duty that I should 
communicate with you. I wish first, to seek your counsel upon a 
matter very close to me—the welfare of my son: and next I am 
anxious to save you and another person from unhappiness. I 
know why you hastily went away. You thought that a certain 
girl was engaged. That is not so. She is not engaged to the 
young man of whom you think, she never has been engaged to 
him: she never will be, You hurriedly jumped to a false con- 
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clusion. Come back, therefore, with what speed you may, and 
with a full confidence that nothing stands between you and the 
end which you desire. 

‘My dear cousin, in things earthly we of the Early Church 
make‘and meddle only as they may serve things spiritual. If I, 
who am called a Prophetess, interfere in an affair of the heart, it 
is because Iam convinced that Althea Indagine and you are of 
those who climb upwards by means of earthly happiness. Others 
there are—and these are the majority—who are led to things 
spiritual by sorrow, misfortune, sickness or disappointment. 

‘There are other reasons why you should come back imme- 
diately. Trouble has fallen upon my Brother Lucius and his 
household. He has himself lost his place and cannot find another. 
My niece Cassandra has also lost her place and cannot find 
another. Besides, she is fretting about a worthless man. The 
whole family will shortly have to depend upon the scanty earnings 
of my sister Cornelia and my niece Flavia. I take it that more 
than curiosity brought Lucy’s son to Bank Side: I hear that your 
father has arrived at distinction and I hope wealth: I hope that 
you will be able to do something for your cousins. But come 
back. .As for him who brought the trouble upon Cassie and 
caused you to think a falsehood, there is preparing for him an 
out-pouring of wrath which he little imagines or suspects. I 
speak not of the certain punishment for sin, but of quick and 
sudden confusion. 

‘When, my dear young cousin, I look forward into the future 
and watch your figure moving onwards with the years that roll us 
always nearer and nearer to the Steps of the Throne, I see nothing 
but happiness before you, shadowed with the sorrows which must 
certainly happen in every earthly life. You will have Love, which 
hallows everything. If you meet with worldly success it shall not 
harden your heart, for Love will keep it soft. If you fall upon 
adversity, Love will enable you to bear it. The Early Church was 
founded on Love. In our Connection, it is Love which binds us 
together. Cousin, I have but one message to repeat to the world 
which still forgets it. Those who love cannot sin against each 
other. With us in the Early Church some may be husbands and 
some wives. But all love each other. This is our Creed—Love is 
all. If I canteach you that, your stay in this poor place will have 
been hallowed indeed. 

‘Your affectionate Cousin, 
‘ CLAUDIA.’ 
HH2 
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Laurence finished the letter—he had already read it a dozen 
times—and folded it carefully. ‘I have obeyed you, Claudia,’ he 
said, ‘I have obeyed you and I am here.’ 

‘I am now ready, my friend,’ said the Poet. 

Laurence sat well back, shading his face as one who desires to 
concentrate his attention—in fact he did intend to do this, though 
for another purpose. Then the Poet began to read and his listener 
sat perfectly still and offered no interruption whatever. 

‘Sheis not engaged after all,’ thus his thoughts began to run— 
‘she is not engaged,’ these words ran like the refrain that you 
may sometimes hear if you close your eyes in the rolling of a 
railway train, ‘and something dreadful is going to happen to 
Mr. Oliver Luttrell. What will happen to him,I wonder? What 
is he after? Is the Prophetess able to cause misfortune as well 
as to foretell happiness? And what does she want with me? 
And Althea is not engaged—Althea, the goddess, who came out 
of the sunset. She is free, and I am back again. And she was 
unhappy because I was gone. Oh! Althea, Althea!’ 

And the Poet went on reading his verses, sheet after sheet, with 
satisfaction unutterable. For the shouts of the multitude, the 
praise of the Saturday Review and the sympathy of the young 
man who had come all the way from Australia in order to gaze 
upon him, filled his mind once more with the old belief in his 
own powers: never since the days when he first began to write 
verse and to read his poems over alone locked up in his own room, 
had he been so strongly moved by the beauty and the strength 
and depth of his verses. 

‘ Oliver is coming in for something unpleasant,’ Laurence con- 
tinued following on. ‘I wonder how he will take it. Is Felix 
going to visit him with the weight of his long arm? Lucius has 
had to come down from the Higher Branch, and Cassie is out of 
place. Poor Cassie! and I am to do something for them all—and 
Althea is free P 

And the voice of the Poet was like unto the drone of the 
bumble bee among the sweet peas. 

‘In the house of a general practitioner in abotit the meanest 
part of London,’ he thought, ‘ among streets which are squalid and 
people inexpressible, with no friends, except these artless cousins 
of mine, has grown up this flower of maidenhood, more delicate, 
more refined, than any of her sisters who live in the world. Notte 
of the meanness of her surroundings appears in her: it is as if this 
house was a calm cloister in the midst of the wicked world. She 
has lived with books and with this man—who has trained her in 
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the poetry which he vainly emulates and in the lofty thoughts 
which he has borrowed and thinks his own. And she is free—and 
more beautiful than ever.’ 

. Two hours later Althea came back from her row up the river. 
It was, no doubt, the fresh breeze upon the river which had taken 
the dark lines from her eyes and restored their sunshine, given 
colour to her pale cheek and life to her drooping figure. 

She opened the door and looked in, smiling. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘if you have finished, you two, will you come 
to lunch ?’ 

Laurence was sitting in the easy chair, his long legs out- 
stretched, his head bent forward, his elbows on the arms of the 
chair and his hands leaning against each other by the finger tips. 
Tt was an attitude of profound attention—so profound that the 
thinker might have seemed asleep. The poet, regardless, went 
on mouthing his hollow o’es and a’es in rapt enjoyment of his own 
numbers. But at the girl’s voice Laurence sprang to his feet. 

‘We have had,’ he said, ‘a most delightful morning.’ He 
took the Poet’s hand and pressed it warmly. ‘ You will not ask 
me,’ he murmured, ‘for a critical opinion. I have been quite 
carried away. My mind has been filled with beautiful thoughts 
ever since you began to read. And now, Miss Indagine, may I 
be at your service for the rest of the. day?’ 





CHAPTER XXII. 
AN AFTERNOON ON LEAVE, 


NOTHING more moves and softens the heart of man than a feast 
given in his honour. It need not be a great banquet at all: quite 
poor persons may give this banquet: nothing is wanted but the 
outward signs of welcome—the unusual adornments: the freshly 
cut flowers: the white napery: the little extra care over the 
dishes or the little extra display in their presentment. Laurence 
had never before broken bread at this household : he knew nothing 
of the household arrangements: yet he understood at once that 
Althea had decked the board with her own hands to do him 
honour. And though cold mutton formed the staple of the meal, 
there were flowers fetched from the neighbouring market—the 
Covent Garden of the Borough: there were plums and pears for 
dessert also from that hospitable emporium: there was a most 
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delicate confection of apples and cream made by Althea’s own 
hands: and though plain beer—that’ at eight and six the nine- 
gallon cask—formed the daily beverage of her father and her 
uncle, there was placed upon the table a square bottle the fra- 
grance of which was alone sufficient to diffuse happiness. Lau- 
rence also remarked—Cassie being another guest—that both the 
girls had put on their best things. Cassie, indeed, looked as if a 
prayer-book alone were wanted to complete her costume. As for 
Althea, she had put on the one fine frock she possessed ; it was of 
light blue, which suited her fair complexion, and she wore a dainty 
little ruff round her neck, though that charming part of feminine 
attire is no longer, I believe, in fashion, and she had a rose-bud 
at her throat. 

‘My dear,’ cried her father, ‘ what have you done to yourself? 
You look changed indeed. It is from pure joy, Mr. Waller, 
because you have come back to me.’ 

Althea laughed and blushed a little. Then they all sat down 
and the cold leg of mutton became transformed into some rare 
and costly dish such as a Roman emperor of old would purchase 
with the annual revenues of three provinces. 

The Doctor, for whom nobody ever waited, came home early 
in the celebration of the banquet and found feasting and laughter 
in his generally silent house. Never had the Poet, even in. his 
youthful days, when he sat among the Wits, been more animated, 
never had Althea a brighter glow on her cheeks or a sunnier light 
in her eyes. Domestic joy, however, is a fragile kind of thing: 
a shower is always threatening: a cloud comes up in a minute: 
snow is ever possible: and I have known a glacial wind to arise 
on a June-like evening, with sleet and hail and piercing cold in 
the most unexpected manner and in the happiest circle. 

‘We only want Oliver,’ said the Doctor, looking about him 
cheerfully. ‘ With Oliver we should be complete.’ 

Althea flushed crimson, and Cassie bent her head. The Poet 
remembered something of what his daughter had said to him and 
dimly perceived, though his mind was naturally filled with his own 
verses, that this was an unfortunate remark. The Doctor, who 
had no verses to occupy his mind, more readily understood that 
something—he knew not what—was unfortunate in his remark. 

A little thing, but for the moment it marred the festival. 
They went on talking and laughing, but there remained just a 
little constraint. And Cassie laughed no more. Melancholy, to 
think that one may introduce the harsh note of discord even 
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when one possesses the most musical ear and is guided by the 
most harmonious intentions. In a better world, perhaps, we shall 
be able to read each other’s soul through and through, so that no 
such mishap shall occur. 

‘And now,’ said Althea, ‘if you are still willing to take so 
much trouble, Mr. Waller, you shall show us the West End of 
London and your great Fashionable World.’ 

Laurence was more than willing. Certainly, he would have 
preferred Althea alone, perhaps because a Hansom Cab is more 
pleasant than its elder brother: perhaps, because he was young 
and in love. However, better with Cassie than not at all; and 
indeed, the girl looked pretty, and brighter than she had been 
wont to since her lover’s desertion. 

They plunged into the West End by way of Stamford Street, 
Westminster Bridge and St. James’ Park and in a four-wheel. 
Few of those who belong to the World of Fashion, unless they 
happen to be professionals of the Music Hall, approach its gilded 
halls by the way of Stamford Street. The Park was beautiful as it 
always is all the year round. But the leaves were falling off the 
trees and the walks and grass were covered with children playing 
and the unemployed asleep and presenting wonderful studies of 
fore-shortening to the observant artist. 

‘It is a beautiful place,’ said Althea, ‘and I like the ducks. 
But the people are no better-looking than in Southwark Park.’ 

Then Laurence led them up the steps commanded by the 
Duke of York and showed them the street of Club Palaces. 

‘ Your father,’ he said, ‘ thought that the Poets and Wits con- 
gregate still in Fleet Street. But they have left it long ago and 
now they sit in the Atheneum Club with the Bishops. I don’t 
know what splendid epigrams they make on the Bishops, because 
no one ever tells, outside. No doubt the Club is always bubbling 
with laughter.’ 

Then he led them up Waterloo Place to Regent Street. 

It was in the middle of September. Every newspaper that 
respects itself had already said, once, but not more, that all 
London, except three millions, was out of town. This remark is 
due to September: it is the tribute of the season and must be 
rendered every year. I know not when it was first discovered. 
I have been able to trace it back as far as the autumn of the year 
1808, when Margate was crowded and Brighton overflowed, and 
all London, except a million, was out of town. No doubt it began 
much earlier, but my humble researches have not traced it farther 
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back. When the wags and the wits of the Forties used it, they 
altered the million to a million and a half. Twenty years ago it 
became two millions—it is now three. All London, except three 
millions, was out of town. The streets of Bond, Regent and 
Piccadilly presented to gilded youth—such as was left—an ap- 
pearance of desolation complete: there were no carriages, and the 
shops, to those who remembered the season, had a faded and jaded 
look. Yet the streets were full of people: among them not a few 
country damsels who took London at the end of their August 
holiday, girls as bright and almost as good to look at as Althea 
herself, refreshing to the soul with their beauty, their youth, and 
their eagerness and curiosity. 

Laurence walked beside Althea, Cassie generally a little be- 
hind. With her straw hat, her blue dress and her sunny face, 
Althea looked as if she had come straight from green fields, 
babbling brooks and shady woods. This was the reward conferred 
by Father Thames upon one who had loved him long and steadily, 
constant even through the fogs of autumn, the biting East-winds 
of spring and the thunder-storms of July. The young man felt 
that pride in his mistress which is one of the fairest jewels of 
love. All the world, he thought, must be ready to worship her. 
Where was the meanness of the place in which she was born and 
had been brought up? Was it not able to tarnish ever so little 
the beauty and brightness of this fair creature? External mean- 
. ness, my friends, has no more to do with the root of the matter 
than the frame has to do with the picture. What matter for the 
squalid streets if they were peopled by the girl with the noble 
figures of the past? What matter for the rough folk around her 
if the house within echoed with the great words and the sweet 
songs of the Poets and Makers? What matter for the sordid 
lives around her if this girl’s soul was lifted high above them? 
No touch of the meanness clung to her. 

They made slow way down the street of shops, because even 
at this faded and jaded time there is always so great and splendid 
an exhibition. 

‘Oh, but you have seen it all before,’ said the girl, looking up 
from a dream of lovely colours. ‘It is a shame to keep you here 
so long.’ 

‘No: we are come here expressly for you to see it. I am 
happy only in looking on,’ said Laurence, softly. 

‘It is all so beautiful,’ she said. ‘The people so well-dressed ; 
the broad streets: and the splendour of the shops , 
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* You like everything,’ he replied. ‘ You are at present un- 
critical. The time will come when you will be less easily pleased.’ 

‘Yes: I like everything—the dresses and the bonnets. Look, 
Cassie, at that lovely costume—and the glove shops—and—oh ! 
look at these things in brass—and the peaches and grapes. There 
is only one thing I do not like——’ 

‘What is that ?’ 

‘ The rows and rows of photographs of girls—who can they be 
that can bear to have their likenesses exposed for everybody 
to see ?’ 

‘ They like it,’ said Cassie from professional experience. ‘ The 
more people look at them the better they like it.’ 

‘Now that you have been slowly down the street,’ said Lau- 
rence, ‘ you must let me take you to a place where we can get 
some of the pretty things you have admired.’ 

No one will understand how two girls could have arrived at 
the age of twenty without ever going a-shopping. Yet. it was 
most true. One of them, you see, had hardly ever seen a shop, 
and the other had never been able for lack of money to use the 
shops as their proprietors most desire. You cannot go shopping 
with a shilling. 

Laurence took them to a very fine establishment at the lower 
end of Regent Street, where they were received by a gentleman 
of extraordinary politeness, who offered them chairs and called a 
most good-natured and obliging young man who made nothing of 
showing them all kinds of beautiful things. They admired so 
many things that when they came away there was an immense 
heap of gloves, neckties, handkerchiefs, ruffs, bottles of eau-de- 
Cologne, lace, glove-boxes, handkerchief-boxes, and no one knows 
what pretty things besides, all lying piled on the counter, And they 
were so much occupied that they did not observe how Laurence 
received a certain document, returned it with two crisp rustling 
pieces of paper, and wrote an address on a card. 

Then they went into Piccadilly and from Piccadilly into Bond 
Street. There this young man took them into another shop. It 
was not in the least like the shop they had just left ; within there 
was a place like a professional man’s consulting-room, and outside 
nothing in the window but a diamond spray and parure on a red 
velvet cushion, They were received by a thoughtful person who 
appeared to be benevolent in intention. Laurence explained that 
he had two or three things to buy for his mother, and begged 
Althea to assist him with her taste in the selection. The things 
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consisted of a bracelet, a necklace, and a ring, and they were all 
three set with emeralds. 

‘Next,’ he said, ‘I have to get a watch and chain. Will you 
choose them, Cassie, for me? Just, you know, the kind of watch 
and chain which you would like for yourself.’ 

When Cassie had chosen one, he threw the chain round her neck. 

‘It was for yourself,’ he said. 

The girl’s eyes dimmed with the tearful sense of kindness. As 
for the necklace and the ring and the bracelet, he put them all 
into his pocket and came away without giving anything at all to 
Althea, which seemed to Cassie just a little disappointing. 

For one thing this young man must be envied and admired. 
Whenever he went into Shopland, where there was a chance of 
meeting young ladies of his acquaintance, he always carried a 
pocketful of money, just as great men and rich merchants of the 
last Century were never without long purses filled at both ends with 
guineas. In these degenerate days a highwayman on Hounslow 
Heath would get nothing but a leather purse with two or three 
pounds in it and perhaps a Waterbury watch with a steel chain— 
not worth the trouble of a ‘Stand and Deliver.’ Formerly, a 
gentleman’s purse was always good for fifty guineas at least. When 
Lord Nelson went into action in Trafalgar Bay, he carried ninety 
guineas in his pocket, to meet, I suppose, the casual expenses— 
the petty cash—of the action. It was a good old custom and it 
deserves to be revived, if only to give young men the opportunity 

‘of realising the purest and most innocent pleasure in the world— 
that of making a girl happy for the moment with the possession of 
a pretty thing. 

‘ What shall we see next ?’ Laurence asked. 

‘If you are not tired,’ said Althea, ‘let us go to a picture- 
gallery.’ 

They went to the National Gallery, the Art collection where 
the Art-Critics and the artistic and the esthetic people are never 
seen. This afternoon they had it all to themselves, save for the 
hapless painters who hang about the Gallery in hopes of getting a 
commission to copy. The artistic training of all three, it must be 
owned, wanted finish. As for the young man, he came from the 
City of Sydney whither there go, I believe, every year many fine 
pictures: at the same time the young gentlemen of Sydney, in 
matters of art, do not consider themselves as having quite the same 
advantages as those of London. This being so, it is not wonderful 
if the three artlessly regarded all the pictures alike from the story- 
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telling point of view. Exactly the same thing may be observed 
every year in the Royal Academy, because many of the most enthu- 
siastic followers of Art have never got beyond the story-telling point 
of view. For enjoyment,they probably found as much in the Gallery 
as the finest Critic there. There are many pictures in the National 
Collection which tell really beautiful stories, and these, particularly 
where the colours had not quite faded, gave the girls a new sense 
of delight. When no story was told they passed over the picture 
without reference to the painter even if it were Raffaelle himself. 
Cassie, as became a person professionally acquainted with the 
great Mystery of Photography, with Carte or Cabinet, Plain or 
Coloured, perhaps allowed herself some small airs of superiority. 

‘It has all been beautiful,’ Althea cried as they came out and 
stood under the porch looking out upon the Square. ‘ It is won- 
derful. Come, Cassie, we will go home. Thank you, Mr. Waller, 
you must let us find our own way home.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Laurence, ‘ we have not nearly finished. There 
is a great deal more to be done. Why, we must have dinner to 
begin with.’ 

The girls laughed and yielded. They had already dined, as 
we have seen, off cold mutton and apples and cream. But who 
could resist this masterful young man ? 

He took them to a restaurant, one of the quiet kind, as you 
go up Regent Street on the left hand. There he ordered such a 
dinner as had never before entered into the imagination of either. 
These poor girls had never really dined—you cannot dine in the 
middle of the day: you may eat pleasantly, as you may stoke 
the engine with necessary fuel, but you cannot dine. Then 
again, these girls had never before been inside a restaurant, and 
it is very well known that there are few things which country 
girls, and those who have lived in suburban retirement, more 
ardently love than a dinner at a restaurant of the brighter kind. 
As for girls not liking an artistic dinner, that is the nonsense of 
the old sentimental kind, when they were supposed to eat nothing. 
At home, it is true, they never can get an artistic dinner; a leg of 
mutton well hung and well roasted, with an Apple Charlotte for 
pudding, is the best dinner they ever get : and a pretentious dinner- 
party with a succession of ill-made dishes is their worst: but a 
truly artistic, esthetic, beautiful dinner they never have the 
chance of getting except at a restaurant. The pretty little 
dishes : the unexpected discoveries: the daintiness of the serving : 
the things of which they had read, such as mushrooms and olives, 
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now exhibited for the first time: the green things not piled up in 
great china bowls as at home, but in little dishes tenderly and 
lovingly as if they were things precious, as indeed they are: the 
gateaux and puddings, the creams and jellies and ices: the glass 
of champagne that so sweetly fills the brain—all these things 
helped to make this dinner joyous. And they all three laughed 
at nothing and talked merrily and were as happy as youth and 
everything that youth most desires could make them. It was the 
happiness which disappears and becomes impossible after five- 
and-twenty, to all the world except to those who linger and 
worship in the Courts of the Temple of Art—and they never 
grow old or lose this power of joy because they never cease to live 
with the young. 

It was eight o’clock when the head-waiter brought coffee and 
the bill. If the girls had seen the addition and realised the sum 
of money gone to make that little feast they would have been 
smitten with remorse. But they did not see. 

Outside, another cab was waiting them. This time, indeed, 
they thought they were going home. But no: the cab stopped 
before a brilliantly lighted portal and Laurence sprang out. 

‘It is only a quarter-past eight,’ he said, ‘we are in very good 
time.’ 

The girls were passive now. They got out and followed him. 

It was a theatre, and neither of them had ever been at the 
play before. 

' Laurence took them to a box where they sat speechless except 
between the Acts. Oh! The acted story—how wonderful it was! 
Oh! The heroine how sweet and the lover how tender and the 
villain—oh! the villain !—-Some people might criticise the acting 
and the dialogue ; these two saw nothing but the story. In a 
box opposite sat the author who had dropped in, having nothing 
else to do, and found interest enough in watching the two girls on 
the other side who never took their eyes off the stage and showed 
in their faces the play of the passions which he had created. Then 
he went home in a rapture and proudly said to himself,‘ Ipse feci !’ 

At half-past eleven they reached the house in New Thames 
Street. 

Cassie said good-night and walked on, perhaps with intention, 
perhaps because it was really too late to be lingering on the door- 

step. 

‘You have had a pleasant day ?’ asked Laurence, holding 

Althea’s hand for a moment, 
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‘ Yes—yes—Oh, a most delightful day.’ 

‘ Althea,’ he whispered, ‘ tell me, are you—are you engaged to 
Oliver Luttrell ?’ 

‘No—no—no.’ She snatched away her hand and ran into the 
house before he could say another word. 


‘There are some days, Cassie,’ said Laurence, ‘which can 
never be forgotten. This is one of them.’ 

They were alone, because everybody else was in bed and he 
was taking the refreshment of tobacco and a potash. 

*I can never forget it. Nor can Althea. Andoh! Mr. Waller, 
why did you give me this lovely watch?’ 

‘I will tell you why before long. You think Althea was 
happy ?’ 

‘I am sure she was. How could she help being happy? Oh! 
It was like a dream.—And it is all over! And I am only a photo- 
grapher’s girl again looking out for another place—And you will 
go away again and then we shall be ten times as dull and dreary 
as we were before you came. But Oh!’—she laid her hand upon 
his—‘ what does it matter about us, Mr. Waller, if only you and 
Althea go away together?’ 


( To be continued.) 
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Tropical Education. 


F any one were to ask me (which is highly unlikely) ‘In what 

university would an intelligent young man do best to study ?’ 

I think I should be very much inclined indeed to answer off- 
hand, ‘ In the Tropics.’ 

No doubt this advice sounds on first hearing just a trifle 
paradoxical; and no doubt, too, the proposed university has 
certain serious drawbacks (like many others) on the various 
grounds of health, expense, faith, and morals. Senior Proctors 
are unknown at Honolulu; Select Preachers don’t range as far as 
the West Coast. But it has always seemed to me, nevertheless, 
that certain elements of a liberal education are to be acquired 
tropically which can never be acquired in a temperate, still less 
in an arctic or antarctic academy. This is more especially true, 
I allow, in the particular cases of the biologist and the sociologist ; 
but it is also true in a somewhat less degree of the mere common 
. arts course, and the mere average seeker after liberal culture. 
Vast aspects of nature and human life exist which can never 
adequately be understood aright except in tropical countries ; 
vivid side-lights are cast upon our own history and the history of 
our globe which can never adequately be appreciated except 
beneath the searching and all too garish rays of a tropical sun. 

Whenever I meet a cultivated man who knows his Tropics— 
and more particularly one who has known his Tropics during the 
formative period of mental development, say from eighteen to 
thirty—I feel instinctively that he possesses certain keys of man 
and nature, certain clues to the problems of the world we live in, 
not possessed in anything like the same degree by the mere 
average annual output of Oxford or of Heidelberg. I feel that 
we talk like Freemasons together—we of the Higher Brotherhood 
who have worshipped the sun, presentiorem dewm, in his own 
nearer temples. 

Let me begin by positing an extreme parallel. How obviously 
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inadequate is the conception of life enjoyed by the ordinary 
Laplander or the most intelligent Fuegian! Suppose even he 
has attended the mission school of his native village, and become 
learned there in all the learning of the Egyptians, up to the 
extreme level of the sixth standard, yet how feeble must be his 
idea of the planet on which he moves! how much must his horizon 
be cabined, cribbed, confined by the frost and snow, the gloom 
and poverty, of the bare land around him! He lives in a dark 
cold world of scrubby vegetation and scant animal life; a world 
where human existence is necessarily preserved only by ceaseless 
labour and at severe odds; a world out of which all the noblest 
and most beautiful living creatures have been ruthlessly pressed; 
a world where nothing great has been or can be; a world doomed 
by its mere physical conditions to eternal poverty, discomfort, 
and squalor. For green fields he has snow and reindeer moss: 
for singing birds and flowers, the tundra and the ptarmigan. 
How can he ever form any fitting conception of the glory of life— 
of the means by which animal and vegetable organisms first grew 
and flourished? How can he frame to himself any reasonable 
picture of civilised society, or of the origin and development of 
human faculty and human organisation ? 

Somewhat the same, though of course in a highly mitigated 
degree, are the disadvantages under which the pure temperate 
education labours, when compared with the education uncon- 
sciously drunk in at every pore by an intelligent mind in tropical 
climates. And fully to understand this pregnant educational 
importance of the Tropics we must consider with ourselves how 
large a part tropical conditions have borne in the development of 
life in general, and of human life and society in particular. 

The Tropics, we must carefully remember, are the norma of 
nature: the way things mostly are and always have been. They 
represent to us the common condition of the whole world during 
by far the greater part of its entire existence. Not only are they 
still in the strictest. sense the biological head-quarters: they are 
also the standard or central type by which we must explain all 
the rest of nature, both in man and beast, in plant and animal. 

The temperate and arctic worlds, on the other hand, are a 
mere passing accident in the history of our planet: a hole-and- 
corner development; a special result of the great Glacial Epoch, 
and of that vast slow secular cooling which preceded and led up 
to it, from the beginning of the Miocene or Mid-Tertiary period. 
Our European ideas, poor, harsh, and narrow, are mainly formed 
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among a chilled and stunted fauna and flora, under. inclement 
skies, and in gloomy days, all of which can give us but a very 
cramped and faint conception of the joyous exuberance, the teem- 
ing vitality, the fierce hand-to-hand conflict, and the victorious 
exultation of tropical life in its full free development. 

All through the Primary and Secondary epochs of geology, it 
is now pretty certain, hothouse conditions practically prevailed 
almost without a break over the whole world from pole to pole. It 
may be true, indeed, as Dr. Croll believes (and his reasoning on the 
point I confess is fairly convincing), that from time to time glacial 
periods in one or other hemisphere broke in for a while upon the 
genial warmth that characterised the greater part of those vast 
and immeasurable primeval eons. But even if that were so—if 
at long intervals the world for some hours in its cosmical year 
was chilled and frozen in an insignificant cap at either extremity 
—these casual episodes in a long story do not interfere with the 
general truth of the principle that life as a whole during the 
greater portion of its antique existence has been carried on under 
essentially tropical conditions. No matter what geological forma- 
tion we examine, we find everywhere the same tale unfolded in 
plain inscriptions before our eyes. Take, for example, the giant 
club-mosses and luxuriant tree-ferns nature-printed on shales of 
the coal age in Britain: and we see in the wild undergrowth of 
those palzozoic forests ample evidence of a warm and almost West 
Indian climate among the low basking islets of our northern 
carboniferous seas. Or take once more the oolitic epoch in 
England, lithographed on its own mud, with its puzzle-monkeys 
and its sago-palms, its crocodiles and its deinosaurs, its winged 
pterodactyls and its whalelike lizards. All these huge creatures 
and these broad-leaved trees plainly indicate the existence of a 
temperature over the whole of Northern Europe almost as warm 
as that of the Malay Archipelago in our own day. The weather 
report for all the earlier ages stands almost uninterruptedly at Set 
Fair. 

Roughly speaking, indeed, one may say that through the long 
series of Primary and Secondary formations hardly a trace can be 
found of ice or snow, autumn or winter, leafless boughs or pinched 
and starved deciduous vegetation. Everything is powerful, luxu- 
riant, vivid. Life, as Comus feared, was strangled with its waste 
fertility. Once, indeed, in the Permian age, all over the tem- 
perate regions, north and south, we get passing indications of 
what seems very like a glacial epoch, partially comparable to that 
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great glaciation on whose last fringe we still abide to-day. But 
the ice age of the Permian, if such there were, passed away 
entirely, leaving the world once more warm and fruitful up to the 
very poles, under conditions which we would now describe as 
essentially tropical. 

It was with the Tertiary period—perhaps, indeed, only with 
the middle subdivision of that period—that the gradual cooling 
of the polar and intermediate regions began. We know from the 
deposits of the chalk epoch in Greenland that late in Secondary 
times ferns, magnolias, myrtles, and sago-palms—an Indian or 
Mexican flora—flourished exceedingly in what is now the dreariest 
and most ice-clad region of the northern hemisphere. Later still, 
in the Eocene days, though the plants of Greenland had grown 
slightly more temperate in type, we still find among the fossils, 
not only oaks, planes, vines, and walnuts, but also wellingtonias 
like the big trees of California, Spanish chestnuts, quaint southern 
salisburias, broad-leaved liquidambars, and American sassafras. 
Nay, even in glacier-clad Spitzbergen itself, where the character 
of the flora already begins to show signs of incipient chilling, 
we nevertheless see among the Eocene types such plants as the 
swamp-cyprus of the Carolinas and the wellingtonias of the Far 
West, together with a rich forest vegetation of poplars, birches, 
oaks, planes, hazels, walnuts, water-lilies, and irises. As a whole, 
this vegetation still bespeaks a climate considerably more genial, 
mild, and equable than that of modern England. 

It was in this basking world of the chalk and the eocene that 
the great mammalian fauna first took its rise ; it was in this easy 
world of fruits and sunshine that the primitive ancestors of man 
first began to work upwards toward the distinctively human level 
of the palzolithic period. 

But then, in the mid-career of that third day of the geological 
drama, came a frost—a nipping frost; and slowly but surely the 
whole arctic and antarctic worlds were chilled and cramped, degree 
after degree, by the gradual on-coming of the Great Ice Age. I 
am not going to deal here with either the causes or the extent of 
that colossal cataclysm; I shall take all those for granted at 
present: what we are concerned with now are the results it left 
behind—the changes which it wrought on fauna and flora and on 
human society. Especially is it of importance in this connection 
to point out that the glacial epoch is not yet entirely finished— 
if, indeed, it is ever destined to be finished. We are living still 
on the fringe of the Ice Age, in a cold and cheerless era, the 
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legacy of the accumulated glaciers of the northern and southern 
snowfields. 

If once that ice were melted off—ah, well, there is much virtue 
in an if. Still, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace seems to suggest some- 
where that the sun is gradually making inroads even now on those 
great glacier-sheets of the northern cap, just as we know he 
is doing on the smaller glacier-sheets of Switzerland (most of 
which are receding), and that in time perhaps (say in a hundred 
thousand years or so) warm ocean currents may once more pene- 
trate to the very poles themselves. That, however, is neither here 
nor there. The fact remains that we of Northern Europe live to- 
day in a cramped, chilled, contracted world; a world from which 
all the larger, fiercer, and grander types have either been killed off 
or driven south; a world which stands to the full and vigorous 
world of the Eocene and Miocene periods in somewhat the same 
relation as Lapland stands to-day to Italy or the Riviera. 

This being so, it naturally results that if we want really to 
understand the history of life, its origin and its episodes, we must 
turn nowadays to that part of our planet which still most nearly 
preserves the original conditions—that is tosay, the Tropics. And 
it has always seemed to me, both @ priori and @ posteriori, that 
the Tropics on this account do really possess for every one of us a 
vast and for the most part unrecognised educational importance. 

I say ‘for every one of us,’ of deliberate design. I don’t mean 
merely for the biologist, though to him, no doubt, their value in 
this respect is greatest of all. Indeed, I doubt whether the very 
ideas of the struggle for life, natural selection, the survival of the 
fittest, would ever have occurred at all to the stay-at-home 
naturalists of the Linnean epoch. It was in the depths of 
Brazilian forests, or under the broad shade of East Indian palms, 
that those fertile conceptions first flashed independently upon 
two southern explorers. It is very noteworthy indeed that all the 
biologists who have done most to revolutionise the science of life 
in our own day—Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, Bates, Fritz Miiller, 
and Belt—have without exception formed their notions of the 
plant and animal world during tropical travels in early life. No 
one can read the ‘ Voyage of the Beagle,’ the ‘ Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ or the ‘Malay Archipelago,’ without feeling at every 
page how profoundly the facts of tropical nature had penetrated 
and modified their authors’ minds. On the other hand, it is well 
worth while to notice that the formal opposition to the new and 
more expansive evolutionary views came mainly from the museum 
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and laboratory type of naturalists in London and Paris, the official 
exponents of dry bones, who knew nature only through books and 
preserved specimens, or through her impoverished and far less 
plastic developments in northern lands. The battle of organic 
evolution has been waged by the Darwins, the Huxleys, and the 
Miillers on the one hand, against the Cuviers, the Owens, and the 
Virchows on the other. 

Still, it is not only in biology, as I said just now, that a taste 
of the Tropics in early life exerts a marked widening and pbilo- 
sophic influence upon a man’s whole mental horizon. In ten 
thousand ways, in that great tropical university, men feel them- 
selves in closer touch than elsewhere with the ultimate facts and 
truths of nature. I don’t know whether it is all fancy and precon- 
ceived opinion, but I often imagine when I talk with new-met 
men that I can detect a certain difference in tone and feeling at 
first sight between those who have and those who have not passed 
the Tropical Tripos. In the Tropics, in short, we seem to get 
down to the very roots of things, Thousands of questions, social, 
political, economical, ethical, present themselves at once in new 
and more engagingly simple aspects. Difficulties vanish, distinc- 
tions disappear, conventions fade, clothes are reduced to their 
least common measure, man stands forth in his native nakedness. 
Things that in the North we had come to regard as inevitable— 
garments, firing, income tax, morality—evaporate or simplify 
themselves with instructive ease and phantasmagoric readiness. 
Malthus and the food question assume fresh forms, as in dissolv- 
ing views, before our very eyes. How are slums conceivable or 
East Ends possible where every man can plant his own yam and 
cocoa-nut, and reap their fruit four-hundred-fold? Howcan Mrs. 
Grundy thrive where every woman may rear her own ten children 
on her ten-rood plot without aid or assistance from their indeter- 
minate fathers? What need of carpentry where a few bamboos, 
cut down at random, can be fastened together with thongs into 
a comfortable chair? What use for pottery where calabashes hang 
on every tree, and cocoa-nuts, with the water fresh and pure 
within, supply at once the cup, and the filter, and the Apollinaris 
within ? 

Of course I don’t mean to assert, either, that this tropical 
university will in itself suffice for all the needs of educated or 
rather of educable man. It must be taken, bien entendu, asa 
supplementary course to the Litera Humaniores. There are 
things which can only be learnt in the crowded haunts and cities 
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of men—in London, Paris, New York, Vienna. There are things 
which can only be learnt in the centres of culture or of artistic 
handicraft-—in Oxford, Munich, Florence, Venice, Rome. There 
is only one Grand Canal and only one Pitti Palace. We must 
have Shakespeare, Homer, Catullus, Dante; we must have 
Pheidias, Fra Angelico, Rafael, Mendelssohn; we must have 
Aristotle, Newton, Laplace, Spencer. But after all these, and 
before all these, there is something more left to learn. Having 
first read them, we must read ourselves out of them. We must 
forget all this formal modern life ; we must break away from this 
cramped, cold, northern world; we must find ourselves face to 
face at last, in Pacific isles or African forests, with the underlying 
truths of simple naked nature. For that, in its perfection, we 
must go to the Tropics ; and there, we shall learnand unlearn much, 
coming back, no doubt, with shattered faiths and broken gods, 
and strangely disconcerted European prejudices, but looking out 
upon life with a new outlook, an outlook undimmed by ten 
thousand preconceptions which hem in the vision and obstruct 
the view of the mere temperately educated. 

Nor is it only on the élite of the world that this tropical train- 
ing has in its own way a widening influence. It is good, of 
course, for our Galtons to have seen South Africa; good for our 
Tylors to have studied Mexico; good for our Hookers to have 
numbered the rhododendrons and deodars of the Himalayas. I 
sometimes fancy, even, that in the works of our very greatest 
stay-at-home thinkers on anthropological or sociological subjects, 
I detect here and there a certain formalist and schematic note 
which betrays the want of first-hand acquaintance with the plastic 
and expansive nature of tropical society. The beliefs and relations 
of the actual savage have not quite that definiteness of form and 
expression which our University Professors would fain assign to 
them. But apart from the widening influence of the Tropics on 
these picked minds, there is a widening influence exerted 
insensibly on the very planters or merchants, the rank and file of 
European settlers, which can hardly fail to impress all those who 
have lived amongst them. The cramping effect of the winter 
cold and the artificial life is all removed. Men live in a freer, 
wider, warmer air; their doors and windows stand open day and 
night ; the scent of flowers and the hum of insects blow in upon 
them with every breeze; their brother man and sister woman are 
more patent in every action to their eyes ; the world shows itself 
more frankly: it has fewer secrets, and readier sympathies. I 
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don’t mean to say the result is all gain. Far fromit. There are 
evils inherent in tropical life which, as a noble lord remarks of 
nature generally, ‘no preacher can heal.’ But viewed as educa- 
tion, like Saint-Simon’s thieving, it is all valuable. I should 
think most men who have once passed through a tropical experi- 
ence would no more wish that full chapter blotted out of their 
lives than they would consent to lose their university culture 
their Continental travel, or their literary, scientific, or artistic 
education. | 

And what are the elements of this tropical curriculum which 
give it such immense educational value? I think they are 
manifold. A few only may be selected as of typical importance. 

In the first place, because first in order of realisation, there is 
its value as a mental bowleversement, a revolution in ideas, a sort 
of moral and intellectual cold shower-bath, a nervous shock to the 
system generally. The patient or pupil gets so thoroughly upset 
in all his preconceived ideas; he finds all round him a life so 
different from the life to which he has been accustomed in colder 
regions, that he wakes up suddenly, rubs his eyes hard, and 
begins to look about him for some general explanation of the 
world he lives in. It is good for the ordinary man to get thus 
unceremoniously upset. Take the average young intelligence of 
the London streets, with its glib ideas already formed from supply 
and demand in a civilised country, where soil is appropriated, and 
classes distinct, and commodities drop as it were from the clouds 
upon the middle-class breakfast-table—take such an intelligence, 
self-satisfied and empty, and place its possessor all at once ina 
new environment, where everything material, mental, and moral 
seems topsy-turvy, where life is real and morals are rudimentary— 
and unless he is a very particular fool indeed, what a lot you 
must really give that blithe newcomer to turn over and think 
about! The sun that shifts now north, now south of him; the 
seasons that go by fours instead of twos; the trees that blossom 
and bear fruit from January to December, with no apparent 
regard for the calendar months as by law established ; the black, 
brown, or yellow people, who know not his creed or his social 
code; the castes and cross-divisions that puzzle and surprise him ; 
the pride and the scruples, deeper than those of civilised life, but 
that nevertheless run counter to his own ; the economic conditions 
that defy his preconceptions; the virtues and the vices that 
equally rub him up the wrong way—all these things are highly 
conducive to the production of that first substratum of philosophic 
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thinking, a Socratic attitude of supreme ignorance, a pure 
Cartesian frame of universal doubt. 

Then again there is the marvellous exuberance and novelty of 
the fauna and flora. And this once more has something better 
for us all than mere specialist interest. Sugar and ginger grow 
for all alike. For we must remember that not only do the 
Tropics represent the vastly greater portion of the world’s past : 
they also represent the vastly greater portion of the world’s 
present. By far the larger part of the land surface of the earth 
is tropical or subtropical ; the temperate and arctic regions make 
up but a minor and unimportant fraction of the soil of our planet. 
And if we include the sea as well, this truth becomes even more 
strikingly evident : the Tropics are even now the rule of life ; the 
colder regions are but an abnormal and outlying eccentricity of 
nature. Yet it isfrom this starved and dwarfed and impoverished 
northern area that most of us have formed our views of life, to 
the total exclusion of the wider, richer, more varied world that 
calls for our admiration in tropical latitudes. 

Insensibly this richness and vividness of nature all around 
one, on a first visit to the Tropics, sinks into one’s mind, and 
produces profound, though at first unconscious, modifications in 
one’s whole mode of regarding man and his universe. Especially 
is this the case in early life, when the character is still plastic and 
the eye still keen: pictures are formed in that brilliant sunshine 
and under those dim arches of hot grey sky that photograph 
themselves for ever on the lasting tablets of the human memory. 
John Stuart Mill in his Autobiography dwells lovingly, I re- 
member, on the profound effect produced on himself by his 
childish visits to Jeremy Bentham at Ford Abbey in Dorsetshire, 
on the delightful sense of space and freedom and generous ex- 
pansion given to his mind by the mere act of living and moving 
in those stately halls and wide airy gardens. Every university 
man must look back with pleasure of somewhat the same sort to 
the free breezy memories of the quadrangles and common rooms 
of Christ Church or of Trinity. But in the tropical university 
everybody passes his time in arcades of Greek or Pompeian 
airiness: the palm-trees wave and whisper around his head as he 
sits for coolness on his wide verandah ; the humming-birds dart 
from flower to flower on the delicate bouquets that crowd his 
drawing-room. I knew a lady who made a capital collection of 
butterflies and moths at her own dinner-table by simply impound- 
ing in paper boxes the insects that flitted about the lamp at 
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dessert. Why, if it comes to that, the very bread itself comprises 
generally a whole entomological cabinet, and contains in fragments 
the disjecta membra of specimens enough to stock entire glass 
cases at severe South Kensington. How's that for an inducement 
to study life where it is richest and most abundant in its native 
starting-place ? 

But above all in educational importance I rank the advantage 
of seeing human nature in its primitive surroundings, far from the 
squalid and chilly influences of the tail-end of the Glacial Epoch. 
I admit at once that cold has done much, exceeding much, for 
human development—has been the mother of civilisation in 
somewhat the same sense that necessity has been the mother of 
invention. To it, no doubt, we owe to a great extent, in varying 
stages, clothing, the house, fire, the steam-engine. Yet none the 
less is it true that the first levels of society must needs have been 
passed under essentially tropical conditions, and that nascent 
civilisation spread but slowly northward, from Egypt and Asia, 
through Greece and Italy, to the cloudy regions where its chief 
centres are at present dom’ciled under canopies of coal smoke. 
And even to-day the sight of the Tropics, green and luxuriant, 
brings us into touch at once with earlier ideas and habits of the 
race—makes us more able not only to understand, but also to 
sympathise with, our ancient ancestors of the naked-and-not- 
ashamed era of culture. Views formed exclusively in the North 
tend too much to imitate the reduced gentlewoman’s outlook upon 
life: views formed in the Tropics correct this refractive influence 
by a certain genial and tolerant virile expansion, not to be learned 
at the Common, Clapham. 

To one whose economic pendulum has hitherto oscillated 
between selfish luxury in Mayfair and squalid poverty in Seven 
Dials, there is indeed a world of novelty in the first view of the 
tropical poverty that is not squalid but contentedly luxurious—of 
the dusky father with his wife or wives (the mere number is a 
detail) sprawling at full length, half clad, in the eye of the sun, 
before the palm-thatched hut, while the fat black babies and 
the fat black little pigs wallow together almost indistinguishably 
in the dust at his side, just out of reach of the muscular foot that 
might otherwise of pure wantonness molest them. What a flood 
of light it all casts upon the future possibilities of society, that 
leisured, cultureless household, on whose garden-plot yam or 
bread-fruit or bananas or sweet potatoes can be grown in sufficient 
quantity to support the family without more labour than in Eng- 
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land would pay for its kitchen coals ; where the hut is but a shelter 
from rain, or a bed-curtain for night, and where the untaxed sun 
supplies the place of a drawing-room fire all the year round, and 
warms the water for the baby’s bath at nothing the gallon! If 
there is any man who doesn’t sympathise with his dusky brother 
when he sees him thus at home in his airy palace—any man who 
doesn’t fraternise closely with his kind when thus brought face to 
face with our primitive existence, I don’t envy him his stern and 
wild Caledonian ethics. The beach-comber instinct should be 
strong in all sane minds. Or if that blunt way of putting it 
perchance offend the weaker brethren, let us say rather, the 
spirit of the Lotus-eaters. For the man who doesn’t want to eat 
of the Lotus just once in his life has become too civilised: the 
iron of the Gradgrind era of universal competition and payment 
by results has entered too deeply into his sordid soul. He wants 
a course of Egypt and Tahiti. 

Oh, yes; I know what you are going to object, and I grant it 
at once: the influence of the Tropics is by no means an ascetic 
one. They tend rather to encourage a certain genial and friendly 
tolerance of all possible human forms of society—even the 
lowest. They are essentially democratic, not to say socialistic 
and revolutionary in tone. By bringing us all down to the 
underlying verities of life, apart from its conventions, they beget 
perhaps a somewhat hasty impatience of Court dress and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s regulations. But, per contra, they teach us to 
. feel that every man, whether black, brown, or white, is very 
human, and every woman and child, if possible, even a trifle 
more so. Wicked as it all is, there is yet in tropical political 
economy more of the Gospel according to St. John, and less of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus, than in any orthodox poli- 
tical economy prescribed by examiners for the University of 
London. It is something to see a world where ceaseless toil is 
not the necessary and inevitable lot of all who don’t pay income- 
tax on a thousand a year, even if Board schools are unknown and 
quadratic equations a vanishing quantity. It is something to see 
a stick of sugar-cane protruding from the mouth of every child, 
and oranges retailed at twelve for a ha’penny. It is something 
to know how the vast majority of the human race still live and 
move and have their being, and to feel that after all their mode 
of life, though lacking in Greek iambics, wall-papers, and the 
Saturday Review, yet appeals in its own beach-comberish way to 
some of one’s inmost and deepest yearnings, The hibiscus that 
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flames before the wattled hut, the parrot that chatters from the 
green and golden mango-tree, the lithe, healthy figures of the 
children in the stream, are some compensation for the lack of 
London mud, London fog, and London illustrations of practical 
Christianity in the Isle of Dogs and the Bermondsey purlieus. 
I don’t know whether I am knocking the last nail into the com- 
pleted coffin of my own contention, but I believe every right- 
minded man returns from the Tropics a good deal more of a 
Communist than when he went there. 

One word of explanation to prevent mistake. I am not 
myself, like Kingsley or Wallace, an enthusiastic tropicist. On 
the contrary, viewed as a place of permanent residence, I don’t at 
all like the Tropics to live in. I am pleading here only for their 
educational value, in small doses. Spending two or three years 
there in the heyday of life is very much like reading Herodotus— 
a thing one is glad one had once to do, but one would never 
willingly do again for any money. We northern creatures are 
remote products of the Great Ice Age, and by this time, like 
Polar bears, we have grown adapted to our glacial environment. 
All the more, therefore, is it a useful shaking-up for us to get 
transported bodily from our cramped and poverty-stricken 
northern slums, just once in our life, to the palms and temples 
of the South, the lands where the human body is a hardy plant, 
not a frail exotic. We come back to our chilly home among the 
fogs and bogs with wider projects for the thawing down of the 
social ice-heap, and the introduction of the bread-fruit-tree and 
the currant-bun-bush into the remotest wilds of the borough of 
Hackney. I am not even quite sure that tropical experience 
doesn’t predispose us somewhat in favour of planting the sweet 
potato instead of grazing battering rams in the uplands of 
Connemara. But hush; I hear an editorial frown. No more of 
this heresy. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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The Rout of the Rooks. 


AW! Caw! Caw! 
| Heavy and dark the rook and the daw 
Lodge on the trees, and shake the branches, 
Or sweep to the earth, black avalanches ; 
Flooding the new-sown fields, 
Wasting the harvest yields. 
Here with a bullying beak, 
To dig and scatter and seek ; 
To worry and tear the earth, 
With reckless chattering mirth, 
Killing the child-wheat at its birth. 


Caw! Caw! Caw! 

Careless of mortal law. 

What is a trespass board to a crow ? 
Or a troop of rooks, that, all in a row, 
Are hungry with flying, 

And purpose defying 

The King and the Queen and the whole bench of judges, 
Counsel and jury with fancies and fudges, 

Wigs and blue bags, pen, ink, and smudges. 

Briefs that are big, and briefs that are small, 

And briefs that have never been brief at all ; 

But wordy and fulsome, and drawn-out and windy, 
Contrived for the object of making a shindy. 

At least, that’s what I heard them say, 
Those wicked birds on a sweet spring day. 










Caw! Caw! Caw! 
Swinging up and down in a mad see-saw. 
Socialist birds who ignore the baton 

And laugh at the man with a constable’s hat on. 
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Dark intriguers, 

Bold land-leaguers, 

Jail-birds surely, though not in jail. 

Ticket of leave, or out on bail ? 

Whatever they are, I only know 

There never was seen such a noisy row 

Of hot-headed reprobates, bent on obtaining, 
By hook or by crook, or (by way of explaining) 
By beak or by claw, what was haply remaining 
To poor Farmer Johnson of all his hard labour, 
A good man enough, and a generous neighbour. 


Caw! Caw! Caw! 

Down they came and the farmer saw ; 
‘Run, Ellen, run, 

And take my gun, 

You can run swiftly, my little daughter, 
You can aim truly, and neatly slaughter 
These greedy foes who deserve no quarter.’ 
All through the fields of sprouting rye 

In a flash of light the maid passed by, 

And into the midst of the dusky crew, 

Like a glittering pearl of morning dew, 

Dropt on their columns black as night, 

With her shining hair and her kirtle white ; 

And stood among them, and looked, and sighed, 
Then dropt the gun to the earth and cried: 

‘ Dear black robbers of rye and oats, 

With your silky heads and your glossy coats, 
Dear black robbers of oats and rye, 

I always liked Robin Hood on the sly; 

And would take his part if I dared be true, 

For I think he was handsome and bold like you. 
Have no fear of me or my gun, 

For I love you well as I watch the sun 

Kissing your necks with a sheeny light, 

Till your feathers are purple and smooth and bright. 
Afar, I thought you as black as ink, 

But a rook is beautiful, near, I think.’ 


Caw! Caw! Caw! 
What of the ravenous beak and craw? 
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What of the pecking and picking and prigging, 
The delving and diving, the drilling and digging ? 
Suddenly from the field uprose, 

That hungry army of rooks and crows ; 

Suddenly did the sunlight fade 

From the golden hair of the little maid ; 

For over the face of the morning sky, 

They spread like a funeral canopy ; 

Spread, and moved, and sailed away 

As the night that is leaving the new-come day. 





But the farmer’s daughter, who watched the while, 
Smiling a little wistful smile, 

Said, ‘ Dear robbers, I loved you so, 

You were good to come, though better to go. 

I may not say it, but yet I think 

It is hard for birds to want food and drink. 

And when I go to the church to pray 

“Give us Thy bounty day by day,” 

I shall whisper low while the prayer is said, 

** And give to the rooks their daily bread.” ’ 








Nina F, Layarp. 
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Tautoga Americana. 


Jove, what a day! black Care upon the crupper, 
Nods at his post and slumbers in the sun. 


AUSTIN Dopson. 


Soe year or two since, at a fancy ball in an eastern city in 

America, at which each guest was expected to personate one 
of Sir Walter’s characters, there appeared among the throng of 
Ivanhoes, Ravenswoods, Floras, Rebeccas, and Di Vernons, a 
gentleman of some literary repute upon both sides of the Atlantic, 
clad in modern evening dress, with a book under his arm. In 
reply to numerous queries as to his place in the Great Wizard’s 
family, his answer was, ‘1? Oh, I am the Gentle Reader.’ We 
feel under a personal obligation to Mr. Howells for thus cour- 
ageously rescuing this old-fashioned, but withal, loveable 
personage from his place of banishment in drowsy prefaces and 
introductions, and it is with a sense of confidence in the protecting 
wegis of so intense a realist that we venture to address the Gentle 
Reader of to-day somewhat after the manner of old times. 

If then, O Reader, you number yourself among those whose 
minds in the first warm spring days turn to rods and reels and 
lines; whose fingers in odd moments itch to grasp once more 
that split bamboo which has been the companion of some of your 
happiest hours; and whose eyes, as you turn the pages of journal 
or diary, linger long upon some proud entry of an especially good 
day’s work, noting once again the exact spot where triumph was 
achieved, the wind and weather which favoured or opposed it, 
together with a multitude of other details, jotted down 
while the enthusiasm of recent success was still strong upon 
you, though likely enough to be remembered for many a day 
without the aid of pen and ink—if, I say, you are all this, we 
are well met, and I shall feel a certain confidence in your com- 
pany. Nay, one thing more, your taste in the matter of fishing 
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must be catholic, for if you worship only at the shrine of some 
particular family—the aristocratic Salmonide perhaps—my pre- 
sent tale will prove, I fear, somewhat too common and unclean for 
you. For Tautoga Americana (or Onitis) is a plebeian among 
fishes, as even his dearest friends—he would call them, I 
suppose, his worst enemies—must allow, and certain of those who 
write of him in books question his claim to be considered a game 
fish at all. But this is an aspersion which those who have known 
him best and longest will scarce allow to pass unchallenged. 
Suppose we take a look at him at home, and for this purpose 
let us choose an August morning some eight-and-forty hours after 
an easterly storm has cleared away. <n easterly storm in New 
England is usually succeeded by north-westerly winds which blow 
with more or less vigour for two or three days. On the south Con- 
necticut shore, where we will suppose our fishing-ground to lie, the 
wise fisherman will make his preparations on the second day of a 
north-wester for an expedition the following morning. We rise in 
good season, and find the sky clear, but of a somewhat softer blue 
than we have seen it for the last two days. The north wind is 
still blowing, but it seems little more than a morning land breeze, 
while a heavy dew and the faintest suspicion of a haze-bank in 
the south-west encourage us in the belief that we shall have a 
fair wind off shore with which to reach the fishing-grounds, a quiet 
morning, and, after the ebb has made, another breeze from the 
direction of the haze to bring us home again ; a fact, the importance 
of which only those who know the tedium and vexation incident 
to along beat against the force of a sound tide can well appreciate. 
Breakfasting betimes, therefore, we pick up our baskets, in one 
of which a reserve corps of clams is stationed in case more tooth- 
some bait should fail, while the other contains our tackle. It is 
with a certain modest confusion of face that I venture upon a 
description of this tackle. It is simplicity itself, far enough 
removed from the sweet complexity of jointed rod and reel and 
fly which is so dear to the heart of those to whom a salmon is the 
‘fush’ par excellence, and who refuse to become enthusiastic over 
anything less exciting than trout-fishing. Yet there is no little 
opportunity for deftness in the preparation of those sturdy but 
modest-looking linen lines with their double snoods, at whose 
extremities are the stout No. 14’s, carefully filed until the points 
are like needles, and, if you are a careful man, covered with a thin 
coat of oil, to preserve them as far as possible from the action of 
salt water. These snoods are secured by slipping the bight of 
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each snood through a bowline in the line, and then passing both 
hooks through the loop thus formed and drawing the knot (which 
is now to all intents and purposes a square knot) tight, a tail of 
some five or six inches being left on the main line below the bow- 
line by which to secure the ‘lead’ or ‘sinker.’ The rods, which 





a ‘Standing’ or main part of line. 
g p 


bb Loop of bowline. ee Knot of bowline. 
d Tail six inches long by which to attach sinker. End of main line. 
e e Snoods. 


we may or may not have an opportunity to use, are already 
awaiting us in the boat. Thus laden, we make our way through 
several mowing fields whence the herds-grass has been harvested 
some week ago, and where there is now a heavy rowen growth, 
from which here and there we startle a meadow lark, that whirrs 
away with that nervous flight which, from its unwilling beginning 
to its sudden end, seems a continued remonstrance at our shabbi- 
ness in interrupting his breakfast. 

At the end of a post-and-rail fence, where the upland slopes 
suddenly down to the creek, lies our boat. It is a small flat- 
bottomed affair, adapted to the crooked, narrow channels and 
frequent shoals of the creeks and bays hereabouts, but provided 
with centreboard and sail, so that on a favourable day the oars 
need scarce be touched. Perhaps, in view of the fact that you, 
my reader, are a guest to-day, it would have been courteous to 
have used the larger and better equipped sail-boat whose mast 
appears some reaches higher up the creek. But much experience 
in each has caused a decided preference, in the writer’s mind, for 
the smaller craft, except where the distance to be traversed or the 
state of the weather demand something better adapted to fast 
sailing and rough water. We jump aboard; the impedimenta 
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are stowed beneath the thwarts; the little spritsail is set, and we 
are off. The tide in the sound outside has made flood, but here 
in the creek it is still dead low water. The sound is but a few 
rods distant, yet so narrow and winding is the channel, now 
running close under the bank; now, as we slip by a corner, 
reaching out into mid-stream, only to sweep back to the bank 
again with a sudden fold; now seemingly splitting into several 
channels, most of which are mere culs-de-sac, and now widening 
out into a shallow where the eel-grass almost stops our headway, 
that the distance traversed seems, and often really is, twice what 
would be necessary at high water. 

We should doubtless have great difficulty in convincing you 
that there is anything attractive in this crooked, shallow tide- 
stream, winding between banks which are themselves marshy 
much of the way and liable to overflow with every particularly 
high tide. Yet some of us can read the history of nearly a whole 
boyhood's recreation in its winding reaches and muddy banks. 
Did we not learn to sail amid the perils of that winding channel, 
up which no boat, be the wind where it may, can hope to pass 
without constant attention to sheet and helm and centreboard ? 
Can we not recall sundry youthful mishaps upon these waters not 
spoken of at home until long afterward, unless the discovery of 
wet clothes forced confession ? Was there not indeed a time when 
this creek was to us even as Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
were to Naaman—better than all other streams? And if it was a 
field for discovery in small boyhood, into what field for adventure 
did it not expand when we were large enough to navigate its 
waters and hunt its banks without fear of parental rebuke! 
Would that we could recall at will the feeling of delightfully 
intense excitement with which we were wont to peer over its 
banks, and, finger on trigger, explore its more sheltered pools. 
And when one November afternoon we saw, through the sheets of 
rain that swept across the brown waste of field and meadow, an 
animated ball bobbing up and down upon the choppy sea in this 
very reach, and knew that it was indeed a duck; when by most 
extraordinary strategic movements we had reached the nearest 
available point, and after repeated efforts had succeeded in bagging 
him, our cup—like our boots—was indeed full. It was a feat 
achieved at some expense of consistency—we had been kept from 
school by the weather—but we have known few afternoons richer 
in experience, or yielding, in a purely subjective sense, better 
results. There is the ditch down whose bed we waded one December 
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day, one hand nearly frozen by repeated contact with the snowy 
bank, murderously intent upon a group of black ducks at almost 
hopeless distance, only to be rewarded as they flew by a snap-shot, 
whose victim we picked up in a sister creek some minutes later. 
This is the corner where we raked out oysters, there the hole 
where we fished for eels, and yonder, where our creek receives a 
tributary and both open together to the sound, are the sandbanks, 
where we find the long-necked, thin-shelled clams, beloved of men 
and blackfish. 

Here we furl our sail for a few minutes, since the tide has 
risen so that we can pass over the top of these banks, or ‘ flats’ as 
they are called, and pick up with our hand net, nowa little green 
rock-crab, tough and lively and able to live for some days out of 
water, and now his cousin, the speckled brown sand-crab, much 
more delicate both in appearance and constitution, since he can 
survive captivity but an hour or two. Here, as we approach the 
outer flats, are the hermit crabs, trotting contentedly about the 
sandy bottom with their borrowed houses upon their backs, and 
we can speedily fill our bait car with them. We will sheer up, 
however, to that old pier as we run past in hope of picking up a 
stray whelk in case Tautoga’s poor relation, the cunner (Ctenolabrus 
adspersus) should prove annoying and steal our softer bait. All 
these varieties of shell-fish are orthodox bait for blackfish—upon 
this coast Tautoga is commonly called by this name—but we 
would gladly exchange them for a couple of score of the blue 
crabs which live in the mud and grass of the tide-water streams. 
These blue crabs are especially well adapted for bait, because, 
besides their peculiar toothsomeness, they can be caught at any 
time in the late summer or early fall of a ‘crab year,’ and after 
being deprived of their large claws may be kept from July to 
October in a ‘car.’ This is a wooden box or cage anchored in the 
water, in which shell-fish are kept ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. But this is unfortunately one of the years in which the 
blue crab seeks other pastures, and his accustomed haunts know 
him no more. We are assured, however, of his reappearance in a 
year or two, and meanwhile console ourselves at the expense of 
his less desirable relatives. 

The bait thus secured, we again set sail and skim pleasantly 
along out of the bay over the mile which still separates us from 
our fishing-ground. We choose a reef this morning that is some- 
what less frequented by fishermen than its neighbours, since it 
lies at a considerable distance from shore and is unmarked by 
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beacon or spar. The ranges by which its position is determined 
gradually draw into line, and after running well to leeward of the 
point at which we wish to lie, to allow for the backward swing of 
the tide, our anchor is dropped and our sail furled. We are at 
anchor almost directly over the ragged crest of the underlying 
reef, but are by no means at rest; for a two-and-a-half-knot tide 
is tugging at our bows, and our taut anchor-line sings like some 
great, simmering tea-kettle as it cuts the current. Small chance 
for the fisherman who falls overboard if he happen to be alone and 
his boat at anchor, for few swimmers can breast a sound tide at 
its strength. Its greatest force, however, is nearly spent, and in 
half an hour’s time it will have slackened sufficiently to allow 
comfortable fishing. 

As it is, we equip our lines with the heaviest sinkers the 
tackle basket affords, and proceed as tenderly as may be to dissect 
a sand-crab. He is a savage fellow, this sand-crab, and so 
recently caught as to have lost little of his vigorous temper. 
Despite his indignant squeaks—the sound is a most unpleasant 
one, indicative of an infinite store of spite, which he would like 
to lavish upon his captor, the disposition of every member of this 
particular variety that I ever met having been apparently hopelessly 
soured in early infancy—he is soon divested of his ugly pair of claws, 
and then a single turn of the hand is sufficient to remove the 
upper shell and set his Quilp-like spirit free. The bait-knife 
speedily divides his carcase into six sections, with two of which 
we each bait our double snoods and drop them with the heavy 
sinker overboard. Reel off your line until the lead strikes a 
rock, and then haul in enough to clear it by some eighteen inches, 
thus allowing the bait to float near the bottom, where, as we may 
hope, Tautoga is awaiting us. Now patience! for the tide still 
runs so strong that the water is somewhat thick for fishing, and 
we can expect little success until it clears, unless fish be plenty 
and hungry—conditions devoutly to be wished. Suddenly there 
begins a gentle, rather timid, twitching at our lines, and we strike 
savagely ; for already, in spite of the strong tide and sandy water, 
the cunner or nibbler, pest of blackfishermen, is upon us. Here 
they are, a pair of them, pretty enough with their greenish sides 
and shoulders, against which their fins are slapping in helpless 
fashion as if in a vain attempt to fly. They are rather thick- 
lipped little fellows—true Labroids—distant relations of Tautoga 
himself, and always ready to help themselves unstintedly to the 
meal prepared for him. We prudently toss them into the basket, 
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for, ignoble game though they seem, they are by no means to be 
despised when properly cleaned and cooked, and many a hungry 
fisherman, disappointed in his day’s sport, has been fain to piece 
out his dinner or breakfast with their help. They have thoroughly 
demoralised our bait however, and we put on another piece of 
sand-crab, and also a hermit who has been evicted by means of a 
heavy oarlock. 

Another short period of waiting, undisturbed by cunners, and 
then there comes a lurch, as though the bait were being quietly 
but safely stowed away in a capacious cheek, there to undergo 
investigation with a view to future mastication. Deal gently 
with him—let him have his way with it for a moment until it has 
safely passed his lips, and then strike. Habet! habet! Up he 
comes, a broad-shouldered but short blackfish, well fastened 
through the upper jaw. We hurriedly notice which bait he chose, 
and, replacing it with an equally choice morsel, continue our 
fishing. Soon another fish is hooked, and comes up with the same 
determined sulkiness—the same wagging backward and forward of 
the big head upon its broad shoulders that characterised our first 
victim. We take him over the side, and see what might well be 
the twin brother of the fish first caught, so far as form and feature 
is concerned. ‘They are both of the same weight—some two and a 
half pounds—about eighteen inches long, thick-lipped, as becomes 
Labroids, with small scales, except upon the head, which is naked, 
and large round eyes set in capacious, bony sockets. The iris when 
the fish comes from the water is often of an almost golden hue, 
but fades quickly at death to a light hazel. - Both dorsal and anal 
fins are capable of wide erection and are strongly set—the anal 
usually extending to about the twelfth spine of the dorsal in those 
specimens which I have examined. The tail is very muscular and 
square. So far our specimens correspond ; but in colour what a 
difference! The back and sides of one are slate-gray, the lips, 
face, and belly white, while his neighbour has a black back, a 
chocolate head, and mottled belly and sides. Were we fishing 
half a mile away near the rocks of yonder point, we might easily 
take a little fellow who would still further vary the family colour 
by appearing in a suit of greenish-yellow, and if Fortune sends 
large fish in our way to-day we may find them almost wholly 
white, with only here and there a streak and spot of dark brown 
or gray. 

The tide has by this time ‘ slacked’ sufficiently to allow us to 
use lighter sinkers, and with the change comes easier fishing. With- 
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out warning, the bait is seized by something that pulls viciously 
at first and then comes up the remaining distance in a hysterical 
flutter. Taking care that it does not strike the boat-side, we 
swing aboard an apparition with large, wide-opened mouth and 
yellow gills, each fin extended to its utmost, and armed with sharp 
spines. It is a sea-bass, and a few moments’ association with the 
fish in our basket subdues this sprite into a handsome, clean, black 
and white little fish, with a body somewhat out of proportion to 
its big mouth and the resistance which it made on first feeling the 
hook. Now the fish cease biting for a few minutes and we shift 
our anchor arod or two, so as to fish just under the lee of the reef, 
as the tide loses its force and slack water draws on. Here for a 
moment all is quiet, and then with a lurch and a rush the line 
slips through our fingers and we are obliged to grip it hard to 
avoid losing it altogether; for it will not do to allow Tautoga the 
possibility of slack, since he is liable, do what we may, to swim up 
and tear the hook out of his none too sensitive mouth. There is 
no playing him, and we do not care for it with our hand-lines, even 
were it possible, but prefer the short, sharp, straightaway tug of 
war. We keep a steady strain upon him therefore, and, hand over 
hand, well out from the boat, to avoid the danger of striking the 
side—a bit of carelessness which has cost many a fisherman his 
largest fish—we pull him up until the gleam of his light-coloured 
head shows that he is a ‘ white-nose’ of some six pounds weight. 
There he lies at last, not the largest but surely one of the most 
determined of fishes, and as we gaze upon him we feel within us 
a renewal of that ‘ simplicity and patience’ which Izaak Walton 
thought so characteristic of all real fishermen. 

So the gentle sport goes on, until some score of blackfish lie 
scattered about, some in the basket and some on the bottom of 
the boat, with here and there a bass or squeteague among.them, 
the last-named uttering that peculiar gurgling sigh that dis- 
tinguishes his kind. The tide meanwhile has turned, and as it 
swings us seaward we find ourselves fishing over small stones and 
sand in place of the rocks that mark the reef’s crest. We can 
stay but a moment longer, yet fish on during that moment as 
eagerly as ever. All at once there is a dim suspicion that some- 
thing too strong for a cunner, but scarce decided enough for a 
blackfish, is gently playing with one of the lines, and you have 
just time enough to wonder what it is when the bait is swallowed, 
and you leap to your feet in the hope of speedily killing the 
grandfather of all tautogs. It pulls nobly for the first fathom— 
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we are fishing in a depth of about three fathoms—and then, 
changing its tactics, begins to sweep around in wide circles, All 
other lines are speedily hauled in to avoid entanglement, for that 
first graceful curve with which your line cut the water betrayed 
the character of our enemy—for enemy he really is—and a few 
more vigorous pulls bring into view the long, grey body, pointed 
snout, and oval, glassy eyes of a dog-fish; a true shark in appear- 
ance but somewhat slimmer in body, and fortunately unarmed 
with a shark’s teeth. There is little time, however, for extended 
observations, as you hastily secure your straining line below the 
sinker in order to save that at least, in case he breaks away, and 
then grasp the fish himself firmly by the throat until the hook 
can be secured. He can be handled with impunity, but must be 
held firmly; for the skin, while clean and scaleless, is rough as 
sandpaper, and a stroke of the long tail upon your bare arm 
would leave its mark for days. A few blows of the tiller upon 
his head and we toss the snakelike body overboard, thankful that 
our tackle, though strained, is still intact. 

But the morning has slipped rapidly away, and though as 
fishermen we are not like Falstaff, ‘ superfluous to demand the time 
of the day,’ the strengthening ebb warns us that our fishing time 
is nearly over. We reel up our lines and sit a moment to dry our 
hands and look about us before weighing anchor. The calm 
succeeding the land breeze which brought us off is in turn giving 
place to a south-west wind too gentle as yet to more than ruffle 
the level surface of the bay. A group of porpoises, ‘ those burgo- 
masters among fishes,’ as Washington Irving called them, lazily 
roll their fat round bodies by us, puffing good-naturedly as they 
pass. An occasional tern, in his handsome coat of many colours, 
swings over our boat, anxiously intent upona stray minnow. Let 
us hope he is at peace with himself, and will not mar the charm 
of his appearance by the harsh cry characteristic of his kind. A 
half-mile to windward lies another reef marked by a beacon 
where the fish-hawks used to build. At an equal distance under 
the lee are the low yellow bluffs of the mainland, beyond which 
graze the cattle. The cattle grazed there two centuries and a half 
ago, but somewhat less peacefully ; for at milking-time the armed 
drivers sometimes found flint-headed arrows sticking in the poor 
beasts’ sides, and were fortunate if they escaped a like fate them- 
selves. We like, occasionally, in leisure moments, to speculate 
upon the ‘might have beens’ of history, and cannot but recall by 
how slight a chance a portion of those fields escaped the owner- 
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ship of John Hampden—nay, if we accept a less trustworthy 
tradition, of Cromwell himself. But even so, Chalgrove Field 
might still have been hallowed by no less sacred blood, and the 
Ironsides at Marston Moor and Naseby still ridden to victory 
under another leader. 

But the limits of our space are reached, and we have said 
nothing of the delights—to those of unemotional stomachs—of 
these waters in seasons when 


Through scudding drifts, the rainy Hyades 
Vex the dim sea. 


They must be known to be appreciated. We cast a half-longing 
glance at that big rock by whose end we are just passing, where the 
sleek seals sun themselves on fine winter mornings, and whence we 
used to take handsome fish in company with one who gave us our 
first lessons in the art—‘an excellent angler, now with God’ as 
Father Izaak quaintly and reverently said of Sir George Hastings. 

But the south wind freshens, and for the remaining distance 
our whole attention must be given to helm and sheet. 


EpwarbD M. CHAPMAN. 
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A Surprise Party. 


Part I, 


O stand fast, the devil tempts thee now 
Tn likeness of a new up-trimmed bride.—King John. 


T was about three o’clock on a January afternoon. Lady Susan 
Winstanton and that fashionable young portrait-painter 
Francis Davenant were sitting by the fire in deep consultation ; 
Miss Winstanton was near the window enjoying the satisfaction 
of thinking that she was reading Heine; and close beside her 
was a very pretty and interesting-looking girl of eighteen, whom 
Lady Susan had recently engaged as companion to her daughter 
and serviceable assistant to herself. The services which Lady 
Susan expected from Friiulein Lorenz were manifold. She was 
to be always ready to write letters and notes, to find missing 
thimbles and scissors, to know where books had been laid down 
and left, and what had become of magazines and newspapers. She 
was also expected to be very enthusiastic about any matter in 
which Lady Susan was interested, a point in which Miss Win- 
stanton was singularly deficient. Friiulein Lorenz had other 
tasks to perform for Miss Winstanton. To her she was to serve 
as dictionary. Having the most rudimentary acquaintance with 
German, Miss Winstanton took a book full of subtle turns of 
thought and difficult idioms, and read it by constantly referring 
to her companion. 

‘What is Zunker?’ she asked before they had sat for five 
minutes. 

‘Zunker! It must be Junker,’ replied Friulein Lorenz, who 
had that moment heard a name uttered by Mr. Davenant which 
keenly interested her. 

‘But Junker does not make sense, and the word looks much 
more like Zunker. The j’s in this edition do look like z’s 
though.’ 

‘ Celia, we shall be fourteen,’ interrupted Lady Susan. ‘ The 
party is arranged.’ 
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With breathless interest Friiulein Lorenz glanced at Lady 
Susan. Was this party going to be at her house? Was the 
person whose name she had just heard, coming to it, and was 
there any chance—any remotely possible chance—that she her- 
self, the poor, insignificant little companion, would be permitted 
to be present? Did great English ladies ever allow their hired 
companions to partake of the joys of parties ? 

‘ They are only arranging about a party,’ said Miss Winstanton, 
who saw that her assistant’s attention was straying. 

‘Don’t you want to hear about it?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, no, I don’t. It has just as little interest for me as it 
can have for you. You know none of the people, and I am tired 
of them all.’ 

‘Is Herr Moritz going to be there?’ asked Fraulein Lorenz 
eagerly. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Miss Winstanton with an odd smile ; ‘ indeed he 
is, poor man.’ 

* Celia, have you thought what destruction of pillow-cases our 
party involves?’ asked her mother. 

‘Yes, dear—that’s to say no, dear. Friiulein, how does one 
translate “ Deimer denk’ ich immerdar”? Deimer seems odd; 
is it a misprint ?’ 

‘Celia, my love, I hope it is well understood that all the 
ladies are to wear black dresses? No one can distinguish one 
black dress from another—that is to say, no man can. Black 
dresses are de rigueur, and long black gloves. Celia, do you think 
they will be sure to wear gloves?’ 

‘O mother! how can I know?’ said Celia, who felt that she 
was being too often called back from the realm of poetry. 

‘ My dear, it is important. I foresee a danger. I am afraid 
I have spoken of this party as if it were quite an offhand affair, 
as indeed it is; but if one talks in that way people are so apt to 
think that there is no occasion to wear gloves, and they must— 
they really must—for hands are so recognisable! Mr. Davenant, 
I don’t suppose that you are very busy this afternoon, what do 
you say to making a little round and seeing all the ladies of 
our party? It would be such a good thing todo. Just go and 
impress on all of them that it will ruin everything if we are 
discovered before the proper time. Long black gloves are what 
they must wear, and no jewels whatsoever.’ 

‘ If you really wish it I will go,’ said Mr. Davenant reluctantly, 
for he much‘ preferred to stay where he could see Miss Celia; 
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‘but I don’t think it is necessary. They will surely know that. 
Now there is something else which really is important—most 
important—and that is , 

‘I thought you told me that befinden meant “ How do you 
do,”’ observed Miss Winstanton, almost reproachfully. 

* Wie befinden Sie sich does.’ 

‘It really doesn’t here. Just look yourself. Oh, stay, the 
word may perhaps be besinden. German letters are so confusing. 
Why do they go on using those ugly, senseless letters that serve 
no purpose but to make one look in the wrong places in the 
dictionary? Do even Germans themselves know the difference 
between capital B’s and R’s and V’s, and little f’s and s’s ?’ 

‘I am your dictionary; and even if the words were printed in 
English type you would not find such a word as besinden,’ said 
the companion rather severely, and as to the last question she 
disdained it altogether. 

‘You are my dictionary, and I love your language much more 
since you came. What did you tell me just now that abge- 
schmackter was? Iam sorry to say I have forgotten already.’ 

Her lack of memory was repaired, and then she exclaimed 
with a thousand times more enthusiasm than could have been 
expected from her, ‘What a lovely writer Heine is! Is he 
thought a lovely writer in Germany ?’ 

Fraulein Lorenz gazed at Celia’s fair, placid, and indolently 
kind young face in amazement, made some answer which satisfied 
her, and then watched her pretty golden. head bend down ‘once 
more over the poet whom she was reading with such profound 
insight and appreciation. 

‘ At nine sharp, then,’ Lady Susan was saying when Friiulein 
Lorenz’s attention was released. ‘If we are not early he might 
go out before we arrived, and that would be maddening.’ 

‘Indeed it would. Nine sharp. Good-bye. Good-bye for the 
present, Miss Winstanton.’ 

‘ Punctually at nine,’ repeated Lady Susan. 

‘Most punctually,’ said he; ‘and those who get there first 
must draw up on the other side of the street and wait.’ 

‘Wait ?’ 

‘Yes; we must enter the house in a body, or all the effect 
will be lost. The hansoms can easily be kept waiting.’ 

‘ Why hansoms?’ 

‘It would never do for people to take their own carriages and 
servants. They would be known at once.’ 
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‘How foolish not to think of that! Of course we must 
“hansom it,” and wait too. Tell people to be punctual. Good- 
bye. By-the-bye, Mr. Davenant,’ exclaimed Lady Susan before he 
had quite left the room, ‘has it occurred to you that we shall 
almost frighten that poor man to death? Dressed as we shall be, 
we shall look more like the Confraternita dei Morti than any- 
thing else.’ 

‘He will see the ladies. The sisterhood will rob the brother- 
hood of its terrors,’ said he, and with this gallant speech departed. 

‘Now Friulein,’ said Lady Susan, ‘ come and write a little 
note for me while I rest.’ 

‘Oh, one moment, mother, please. Just let Friulein tell me 
what zernag means. You always want her when I am coming 
to the most exciting parts.’ 

When Friulein Lorenz was seated Lady Susan began to dictate. 
‘“ Dear Herr Moritz ”? The pen dropped from Friulein 
Lorenz’s hands. 

‘ What is the matter?’ exclaimed Lady Susan. 

‘I have stupidly dropped my pen and made a blot.’ 

‘You should have warmed your hands first. Celia, you keep 
that poor girl sitting by the window in the cold till she can’t hold 
apen! You seem to forget that it is January.’ 

‘Dear Herr Moritz,”’ began Lady Susan for the second time, 
*“to my infinite regret I find myself unexpectedly-——”’ 

‘O mamma!’ exclaimed Celia. 

‘Well, I know it’s not true,’ said Lady Susan, with a laugh, 
‘but one must say something. “To my infinite regret I find my- 
self compelled to ask you not to come and dine here to-night as 
had been so pleasantly arranged.”’ 

Hereupon Friulein Lorenz actually forgot herself so far as 
to turn to Lady Susan, and say, ‘O Lady Susan! was Herr Moritz 
really coming here to-night ?’ 

‘Yes; how excited you look! It would have been a pleasure 
to you to meet your distinguished compatriot. How flushed you 
are, my child! I love your enthusiasm, Celia, I wish you had 
more enthusiasm. You are so calm. Look at Friulein; the 
mere thought of seeing a great man stirs her to the depths. I 
wish you were like that.’ 

Placid Celia looked the very last person from whom excitement 
or enthusiasm could be expected. Lady Susan saw it and turned 
to Fraulein Lorenz with a sigh. ‘Perhaps you wouldn’t have 
enjoyed seeing him so very much after all,’ she said kindly, ‘for I 
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dare say he would have sung something, and you would very likely 
have had to accompany him. It is nervous work for a young girl 
like you to accompany a man like Moritz. But let us go on, dear— 
where were we ?’ 

‘ As had been so pleasantly arranged.” ’ 

‘Yes, that’s it, and now we want a reason. Celia dear, help 
me a little; what reason shall I give ?’ 

‘You can’t say that you are engaged, for he was coming here,’ 
said Celia with a low, musical laugh. 

‘And I don’t want to say that I am ill, for that would cast a 
doubt on my veracity in future; besides, someone might be there 
when he read my note, and tell him that I was not,’ said Lady 
Susan, laughing too. ‘ What excuse canI make ?’ 

‘None! Make none. Just ask him not to come, and say 
that you will explain the reason when you meet, which no doubt 
you will do very shortly.’ 

‘Clever girl!’ exclaimed her mother gaily, ‘that is excellent! 
Write that, dear Friulein.’ 

Dear Friulein’s cheeks were burning with indignation. Herr 
Moritz was a man of European reputation, her beloved Fatherland 
was proud of him. Why did these foolish fine ladies find it 
amusing to chase about in their minds for excuses which would 
serve to keep him out of their house? And there was more than 
that. Her hand trembled as she wrote. Her heart swelled when 
she thought how near she had been to the enjoyment of a great 
opportunity—perhaps a great happiness. . It had been snatched 
away from her for the sake of some hidden expedition in which 
mystery and secrecy were indispensable. She was so overwhelmed 
by this that, companion though she was, she looked round and 
said to Lady Susan, ‘ Is it possible that you can forego the pleasure 
of seeing such a man as Herr Moritz for any consideratior. 
whatever ?’ 

Lady Susan smiled. She often thought that Friulein Lorenz 
was not altogether made of the stuff which usually goes to the 
composition of a lady’s companion, but being entirely unconventional 
herself did not like her the less for that. She did not wish to be 
the first to show her that this was the case. The girl lived in 
a world which would surely and certainly teach her its own hard 
lessons in its own good time. 

‘You think that I am depriving myself of a great pleasure ?’ 
said her ladyship kindly. ‘Well, perhaps I am, but I will take 
care to have it some other time. Give me the note, dear child, if 
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you have written all that I have told you ; I want to add a line or 
two myself.’ 

‘Something about Anastasia, mother ?’ 

‘Yes, something about Anastasia,’ answered Lady Susan 
doggedly ; ‘and why not, Celia?’ 

‘I don’t know.. I am not at all sure that it isn’t better to let 
people manage things of that kind for themselves.’ 

Lady Susan was writing, and took no notice of this. Then 
she fastened up her note and ordered it to be taken to 80 Great 
Cumberland Place, at once, and, that done, she left the room.’ 

‘ And now, dear Friulein, you may as well come back to me,’ said 
Celia; ‘ Ihave been wanting you very badly, all the time.’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ she exclaimed a minute or two later, as 
Friulein Lorenz continued where she was at the writing-table. 
This produced obedience. . 

‘What is the matter?’ again said Celia; ‘you look quite 
excited. You have no idea how bright your eyes are!’ 

‘It is nothing, thank you,’ said Fraulein Lorenz, mindful of 
her state of dependence. ‘It is nothing at all.’ 

‘Oh yes, it is, and you may just as well tell me all about it.’ 

‘Well, if it is anything, it is that I am so amazed that any- 
one—even a noble lady like your mother—should write and tell a 
man like Herr Moritz not to come to her house when he was 
willing to do so. There is not a nobleman in my country. who 
would not think it an honour to have him, and even the Kaiser 
himself—~’ 

‘Oh, it’s not that ; we like to have him too—everyone likes to 
have him. You need not think that English people don’t make a 
great fuss about Moritz. Heis very well satisfied with the way the 
English treat him, I assure you, and shows it by taking a house 
in Great Cumberland Place, and making up his mind to live here 
altogether. He dines here very often.’ 

Fraulein Lorenz looked as if she almost doubted this. 

‘Oh yes, he does. He has been away while his house was 
being got ready for him. We shall often see him now. My 
mother likes to have him here; she has not put off his visit 
because she does not value it. She is only carrying out the 
plan.’ 

Friulein Lorenz raised her sweet but bewildered eyes to the 
speaker’s face, and tried to read in it some explanation which was 
not to be obtained by words. 

‘You can’t- understand,’ said Celia, for this was so obvious. 
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‘Of course you can’t, unless I tell you all about it. They are 
going to have a “Surprise Party” at his house to-night, and in 
order to make sure of finding him at home mamma had to invite 
him to dine here. That naturally prevented him from making 
any other engagement. He is probably out now, and will get 
mamma’s note telling him not to come, just when he goes home 
to dress fordinner. He will have to dine at home, and then, just 
as he is rising from his solitary dinner, a troop of people dressed 
so that he can’t see their faces, or have the least idea who they 
are, will rush into his house in a body, and say that they have 
come to spend the evening, and sup with him, and the poor man 
will be in despair, for the chances are that as he was expected to 
go out to dinner, nearly all his servants will be out, the shops will 
all be shut, and he will have no supper to give them.’ 

‘But it is cruel! I call it absolutely cruel! How can your 
mother do such a thing ?’ 

‘Oh, it won’t end cruelly, it is not intended to do that. My 
mother is devoted to Moritz, she would do anything for him. She 
helped him to find his new house—chose ever so much of his 
furniture for him, and now I do believe she is determined to find 
him a wife.’ 

‘Oh, is she?’ exclaimed Friulein Lorenz rather pathetically. 
‘Then that was what you meant when you spoke of Anastasia.’ 

‘Yes, Anastasia is the girl—Anastasia Melville. I don’t like 
her, but mamma does.’ 

‘ And he ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t suppose he does particularly, but he 
is a good deal led by mamma.’ 

‘Is she pretty ?’ asked Fraulein Lorenz anxiously. 

‘She is handsome—at least people say so, and she is rich— 
very rich. A man like Moritz always looks out for wealth; it 
smooths his path to fame.’ 

‘But he has got fame, and surely he could marry a rich girl 
whom he did like.’ 

‘I suppose he might, but Anastasia is here, and the rich girl 
whom he could like has not yet presented herself. Besides, he 
has lost faith in love and liking. Well, we shall see. He has 
not always wanted riches. He had a desperate love affair last 
autumn in Germany—dquite desperate it was on his side, and then 
after all the girl behaved shamefully and wouldn’t have him. He 
told my mother all about it himself. I believe he has been 
heart-broken about her ever since; but people can’t go on being 
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heart-broken for ever, and mother tells him the best way to forget 
her is to marry—marry Anastasia, she means, This German girl 
was a nobleman’s daughter-—not that German nobility amounts 
to much.’ 

‘Tt amounts to a great deal in its own country,’ said Fraulein 
Lorenz, almost angrily. How glad she was that when she came 
to England to be a companion she had called herself Fraulein 
Lorenz instead of keeping to her real name of Von Wiinster. 

‘I dare say I am talking ignorantly, but in this case the young 
lady did not act up to her rank—adel was not edel. She behaved 
abominably ; and I am very much afraid that, just to avoid the 
pain of thinking about her, poor Moritz will marry that odious 
Anastasia. Many a heart is caught in the rebound, and Anastasia 
will catch his, She is to be at his house to-night; perhaps she 
| will contrive to do it this very night.’ 
| To Celia’s amazement—she was beginning to be very fond of 
her pretty little companion, but never expected such an outburst 
of grief or confidence as this—Friiulein Lorenz flung herself down 
on her knees before her, hid her face in Celia’s lap, and cried : 
‘Don’t let it happen, for pity’s sake! Listen to what I am 
going to tell you, and help me!’ 











Part II. 


Ar nine o’clock that evening a certain part of Great Cumberland 
Place was much encumbered by hansom cabs. There were so 
many that it really looked as if a new cab-stand had been esta- 
blished. Only when a fare presented himself he always found 
that each cab was occupied, either by a single gentleman or by a 
couple of dusky-looking persons, each of whom appeared to be 
desirous to remain concealed in the furthermost recesses of the 
vehicle, and that everyone, male or female, wore some loose black 
covering which completely shrouded the head. 

The young Duke and Duchess of were late. It had been 
agreed that no one was to enter the house to which all were 
bound until the whole party had assembled, so it was extremely 
inconsiderate of anyone to be late, and expose those who had been 
punctual to the curious gaze of certain passers-by who showed a 
strong tendency to convert themselves into bystanders. Presently 
another hansom drove up, and dropped into its place at the 
end of the line. The Duke had come. As a last precaution Mr, 
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Davenant got out of his cab and went from one hansom to another 
taking the names. Everyone was there. Then he knocked in a 
spirited manner at Herr Moritz’s door, hastily returned to his 
own hansom, reassumed his disguise, and joined the little crowd 
at the door. Even the servant who promptly opened it, though 
in the plot, and secretly advised of what he might expect to 
see, was startled when so many black and grim-looking guests 
entered the hall, flung off the dark handkerchiefs which had 
covered their amazing head-gear, and stood before him, all in 
sober-suited black, but with white pillow-cases, in which small 
round holes had been cut for the eyes, drawn over their heads. 
Each was putting a short bit of pencil in his or her mouth to dis- 
guise the voice, and the effect was all that could be desired. The 
guests now began to arrange themselves in order, two and two; 
and when that was being done it was revealed that an unexpected 
guest was among them. It wasa lady. The news was conveyed 
in a whisper to Lady Susan. 

‘Do you think it matters?’ she inquired, after a moment’s 
thought ; ‘to my mind it rather adds zest to the adventure.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter a bit,’ was the answer; ‘ besides, it is a 
Surprise Party!’ 

Herr Moritz was still in the dining-room at dessert, so the 
servant opened the door, and in his very best manner announced, 
‘A party of ladies and gentlemen, sir, who have come to spend 
the evening with you.’ 

With a very slight hint of something that sounded a little like 
a foreign expletive, Herr Moritz bounded to his feet, and in much 
amazement watched the ladies and gentlemen pour in, received 
their grotesque salutations, and invited them to take some wine 
and fruit. That being refused, then would they repair to the 
drawing-room ? 

‘We hope,’ said Mr. Winstanton, who was the spokesman of 
the party, ‘that you will not take it amiss that we, who form a 
very small portion of your numerous body of English friends 
and admirers, should have invited ourselves to spend the evening, 
and sup at your house.’ 

‘Certainly not! I am delighted,’ said Herr Moritz, bowing low 
on every side. ‘It is for mea great honour, and a proof of your 
friendly regard, but I confess I should have liked to be informed 
of your kind intention so as to be able to give you some idea of 
the heartiness of your welcome. I am afraid you will receive very 
poor entertainment now. I myself not being expected at home 
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this evening, have not fared sumptuously, nor can I add to my 
resources now, but such as I have shall be set before you. Gustav 
shall see to that, and for the honour of his master will do his best. 
Meantime, meine Freunde, will you allow me to escort you up- 
stairs to my drawing-room? Ach Gott, Gustav, I am forgetting 
that there is no fire there—make fires, Had I but known that 
you were coming, my dear friends, there should have been fires 
all over the house. You see I myself inhabit the smoking-room.’ 

‘There are fires in both drawing-rooms, sir,’ said Gustav; ‘I 
seemed to think that you might need them.’ 

Then Herr Moritz turned to his guests, and very handsome he 
looked as he said, ‘ As I have not the means of knowing how to 
offer my arm, as in duty bound, to the most honourable and dis- 
tinguished lady, perhaps she will kindly do me the honour and 








h pleasure of taking my arm herself?’ 

i The most distinguished lady was much too clever to fall into 

i this trap. There was a dead silence until Mr. Winstanton said, 

{ ‘To-night all rank is abolished. We have come out to enjoy 
ourselves.’ 


Herr Moritz laughed at their readiness, and his laugh was very 
musical. ‘I am to offer my arm at a venture then. Ah, ladies, 
how cruel of you to hide your faces under those ugly, ugly white— 
I don’t know their English name—Ueberziige we call them.’ 

He offered his arm to Lady Susan, not because he recognised 
her, but because her figure was the most imposing and matronly. 
The drawing-room they entered was a large and very pretty room, 
opening into a smaller one, and Herr Moritz’s servants, who, as 
before said, were in the plot, had lit fires in both, and in addition 
to that had decked them both with flowers. Herr Moritz almost 
rubbed his eyes; he had no idea that his house could ever look 
so bright and charming. It did not occur to him that it was 
strange that his servants should be so well prepared. He accepted 
the fact as a pleasant one, and only said, ‘ Fairies have been at 
work here—I wish they would do as much every day.’ 

‘Your house is lovely, dear Herr Moritz!’ said a lady; ‘ but 
what a shame that you should live here all alone!’ 

Women rarely see a pretty bachelor’s-house without feeling 
that one of their sex is being defrauded. 

‘Yes, you ought to marry, my dear friend, you really ought,’ 
said Lady Susan with conviction. 

A change came over Herr Moritz’s face—a twitch of pain 
which passed away leaving him perceptibly graver. It was seen 
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by one member of the party who was glad of it, and that was the 
supernumerary guest. Some conversation ensued, but conversa- 
tion implied being perpetually on guard against pitfalls which 
might lead to discovery. 

‘Do give us some music,’ said the Duchess, ‘Dear Herr 
Moritz, I wish you would.’ 

Poor little lady! in a general way that was enough to procure 
her everything her heart desired; but he refused. She forgot 
that he did not know who she was. All persons are equal when 
they have extinguishers placed over their heads in the shape of 
linen pillow-cases. 

‘Oh do! I entreat you,’ she said ; her urgency was increasing. 

‘You like talking much better—you all do.’ 

‘T can always leave off talking when I hear a master play,” ’ 
quoted the Duchess benignly. 

‘But the master, such as he is, can’t play unless he has the 
necessary encouragement of the sight of sympathetic eyes and 
beautiful, happy smiles.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the Duchess, ‘it must be another time, then. 

‘ Perhaps one of my visitors will sing; it would be very kind, 
said he. He was setting another trap. None failed to see it. 

‘We should any of us be only too delighted to do so if there 
were the least prospect of giving you pleasure,’ replied one of 
the ladies. ‘ Unhappily there isn’t—our voices would sound so 
muffled.’ 

‘ Meine Damen, you surely don’t intend to wear those horrible 
things on your heads all the evening!’ 

* No, not all the evening; only till supper comes—for obvious 
reasons we shall have to put them off then,’ 

‘The sooner we have supper, then, the better!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Permit me to leave you for a few minutes. I will speak to my 
man and hurry him a little, and at the same time pay a visit to 
the cellar.’ 

This was what everyone wanted. It had been arranged that 
the moment he left them alone fora few minutes, as the exigencies 
of the situation would almost certainly oblige him to do, the whole 
party should instantly disperse itself all over the house, and hide 
so effectually that he should be led to believe that they had gone 
away as suddenly as they had come. Mr. Davenant watched him 
downstairs, and then in groups of twos and threes they all hastily 
sought hiding-places. Friulein Lorenz—for she it was who had 
joined the party unexpectedly—found herself in the company of a 
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girl who was about the same height and figure as herself. This girl 
did not appear to be in any haste to hide—she seemed much 
more anxious to get to know what the house was like. She 
opened doors, looked into rooms, appraised the amount of comfort 
each seemed capable of affording, and though she came upon 
many excellent hiding-places, never took possession of any of 
them, nor did she seem disappointed if other members of the 
party saw the capabilities of these places and used them. 

‘We really must be quick—he might come back at any 
moment !’ whispered Fraulein Lorenz. 

‘Of course we must. We will. Do you know I think any 
woman might be very happy in this house ; don’t you ?’ 

Poor little Friulein felt a rush of something to her heart 
which checked speech, but Anastasia—she had known from the 
beginning that it was Anastasia—continued: ‘Everything is 
very good and handsome! Great Cumberland Place isn’t such 
a bad situation after all, and the house is quite a gentleman’s 
house! Isn’t it?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘And he is nice enough too, and youngish, and not so bad- 
looking. I thought he looked quite handsome when we all 
burst in on him, and he received us with a certain savoir-faire ; 
it was more than I expected of him; but, foreigner though he is, 
no one can say that the man is not a gentleman!’ 

Fraulein Lorenz was so angry that she could not trust herself 
to speak, and when she did speak she only said, ‘I am going 
away to hide.’ 

‘But where?’ said Anastasia, following her; ‘I don’t like 
hiding where I can’t be found. I don’t think I will hide.’ 

‘She wants to be alone with him,’ thought Fraulein Lorenz, 
and resolved to stay with her. 

‘ At any rate I don’t like these out-of-the-way places that you 
and I seem to be making our way to,’ added Anastasia. ‘ Let us 
go downstairs again.’ 

They went downstairs, and met Lady Susan running about 
looking distractedly for some piece of furniture large enough to 
conceal her. She had declined to hide behind curtains as 
commonplace, and now, at the eleventh hour, found herself alto- 
gether unprovided with a shelter. She recognised Anastasia by 
her voice, which, indeed, that young lady was just then taking 
no pains to conceal, and said to her, ‘Come with me, dear.’ 

As soon as she was alone, Friulein Lorenz strayed into a 
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room lit only by one lamp. It was doubtless what was called the 
library, for there was an oak bookcase in it. There were two 
windows, so she quietly slipped behind a curtain, and stood there. 
Almost immediately afterwards two ladies came into the room. 
She was not quite sure, but she almost thought that they were 
Lady Susan and Anastasia again. They came to the very window 
where Friulein Lorenz was standing, but it was a large one, and 
as they placed themselves behind the curtain opposite to that 
behind which she was concealed, they did not know that she was 
there. 

‘ My dear,’ said Lady Susan, for it was she, ‘if he proposes 
to-night, don’t be such a fool as to refuse him. You are not in 
your first youth—you may never have such an offer again. 
Excuse plain speaking ; it is so important to look facts in the face.’ 

*I do look them in the face, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
accept him. I don’t care for him now, but that’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t in time ; and you see, even if I didn’t, everything else 
is nice. What’s that? I do believe someone was there behind 
the other curtain |’ 

Friulein Lorenz had stolen from her hiding-place, She had 
already heard more than she ought. She ran into another room 
where there was a good fire, and plenty of light and comfort, but 
no curtains, for it appeared to be the smoking-room. What was 
she to do, and how was she to endure the misery that seemed to 
be lying immediately before her? She heard a step, and fearing 
that he was coming, ran to the only large piece of furniture that 
was not placed against the walls. It was his writing-table. Just 
as she was going to crouch down on the floor behind it, she 
caught sight of some words of an unfinished note that was lying 
on the blotting-pad. What she saw was this: ‘Don’t urge me, 
dear Lady Susan; if a man loves one girl, how can he love 
another? and though I know that my love is ill-bestowed . 
There it stopped, and the beating of her heart seemed to stop 
too. This, no doubt, was intended to be the answer to the note 
of that afternoon to which Lady Susan had confessedly added 
something about Anastasia. 

‘ Thank God for letting me see this!’ said poor little Friiulein 
fervently. ‘Well, he has had one note from me to-day, but as it 
was written in English characters he could not know that ; now he 
shall have another, but this shall be in German, and he will 
know.’ She took a pen—his pen! and wrote: ‘ Dearest Ernst,— 
Your love is not ill-bestowed. ‘The wrong that was done, was not 
LL2 
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done by me. I have come to England on purpose to tell you so. 
Your Ottilie.’ 

She felt that she could not stay where she was beside that 
open letter of his, and ran back to the library, forgetting in the 
tumult of her feelings that she had been there already, and why 
she had left, forgetting everything but one-—the delight of what 
she had just read. She darted behind a curtain—it was the very 
curtain behind which she had been before, but she did not- know 
it, and was just in time to escape the sight of Herr Moritz, who 
came into the room immediately afterwards. He had been in the 
drawing-rooms and elsewhere, but whithersoever he went he had 
found no one. Nor was anyone to be found in this room. He 
stood for a minute in bewilderment. His house was as desolate 
as it had been before his strange guests came. Fraulein Lorenz 
could see his dear face—there was not a line in it that she did not 
know by heart, and love. Someone else was standing close by her 
in the same window. Should she have dared to reveal herself to 
him had she been alone ? 

Suddenly an idea seemed to come into his mind—she could 
see it form and fix itself; he strode across the room to the very 
curtain behind which Fraulein Lorenz was standing. Quick as 
thought, she folded her note to him in three, and, just as his hand 
was stretched out to withdraw the curtain, she thrust out hers, 
put the note in his, and said in her own voice and language, 
‘ Lesen Sie das, Ernst.’ Then, while he was standing for a mo- 
ment, so startled by that well-known voice that he was unable to 
move, she noiselessly unlatched the window and passed along the 
balcony to the drawing-room. 

In another minute he had read the note, drawn aside the 
curtain, taken Anastasia’s hand, and said, ‘My darling! My 
dearest, have I found you at last ?’ 

‘Oh, my dear good people,’ exclaimed Lady Susan, ‘do let me 
get away before you begin with this kind of thing. Anastasia, 
I ] 

‘Anastasia! Miss Melville! I have made a great mistake! 
I thought I was speaking to someone else.’ 

‘Don’t distress yourself, Herr Moritz,’ said Anastasia, with 
much self-possession ; ‘on a night like this a mistake more or less 
is of no consequence. We are all masquerading.’ 

‘But I don’t understand this—I don’t understand anything,’ 
he said. 

‘No one does to-night. It is a Surprise Party,’ 
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‘I will tell you one thing,’ said Lady Susan, partly to get rid 
of him, ‘someone opened the window just now and went out on 
the balcony.’ 

He went out on the balcony too, but no one was there. A few 
more steps took him to one of the drawing-room windows, through 
which, owing to a slight disarrangement of the curtain, he could 
see nine or ten of his guests, who, on being informed that some of 
the party had been discovered, had abandoned their hiding-places. 
The girl of whom he was in search was there too, but she had got 
behind a group of some tall men and was invisible. He tapped 
at the window, and someone let him in, and at the same moment 
Lady Susan and Anastasia came in by the door. Fraulein Lorenz’s 
heart beat fast in hope and dread of what might chance to follow, 
but such are the shocks that are to be met with in this life of 
ours—what he said was this: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, who have 
honoured me with your charming company this evening, I beg to 
inform you that such poor supper as my house is able to afford 
on so short a notice, will be set before you in a quarter of an hour, 
at which time I am led by the spokesman of your party to hope 
that those coverings which have deprived me of so much of the 
pleasure of the evening will be withdrawn.’ 

All bowed—it is not easy to bow gracefully when your head is 
buried in a pillow-case. 

‘Do give us one song before supper, dear Moritz,’ said Mr. 
Winstanton ; ‘ you are the only one who can sing at present.’ 

He bowed most courteously. ‘I should like to sing a little 
German song that was a great favourite of mine at a time when 
I was very happy, only who will. accompany me? Who knows 
Maienthaw ?’ 

No one knew it but Fraulein Lorenz—no one could know it, 
for it was an unpublished song of his own. She was too shy to 
speak. : 

*I won’t sing anything else—in the mood I am, I couldn’t.’ 

‘ Germans think so much of their moods, they are so abominably 
sentimental,’ whispered Lady Susan to her neighbour. She was 
a little out of temper and much disconcerted by what had occurred. 

Protected by invisibility, Fraulein Lorenz at last went to the 
piano, but her hands trembled so that she could scarcely take 
off her gloves. 

‘Dearest Ottilie,’ he whispered ; ‘my Ottilie: I don’t think I 
will ever let you go out of my sight again.’ 

‘I came to England for this, Ernst,’ she answered, simply. 
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‘England is large, but I thought I might perhaps see you: I 
should never have dared to write to you though, if I had not 
chanced to see a few words in your handwriting which showed 
that you loved me still.’ 

She played and he sang, and never before or after did either 
of them play or sing as they did that night. Every happy and 
loving instinct of their being found expression in their music. 
Music and words seemed to be welded into one triumphant and 
joyous whole ; and while the Surprise Party listened in satisfied 
delight, it forgot it was a Surprise Party, and one person 
after another sighed and flung away the incommodious cover- 
ing which stood so in the way of perfect contentment. When 
Fraulein Lorenz rose from the piano she was the only person 
whose head was still invisible. She did not even observe this. 
She was so happy—so overpoweringly happy—that she was un- 
conscious of all else. He followed her to her seat, and said in a 
low voice in German, ‘ Let me see your face once more. Look, 
you can see that you may.’ 

Then, forgetting Lady Susan—forgetting everyone but him— 
she removed the envious covering which hid her from his sight ; 
and though no one had heard their words, there was something in 
their manner which made all eyes turn towards them. 

‘ But it is Fraulein Lorenz!’ exclaimed Lady Susan. ‘ Celia, 
it is Fraulein Lorenz!’ 

‘Dear mother, yes,’ whispered Celia, with languid sweetness, 
‘I brought her here. Poor little thing! she seemed so much in 
love with him, and so very anxious and miserable, that I ventured 
to bring her without telling you. She came in my hansom instead 
of the maid you said I was to have with me, and I brought her in 
—that’s all. How happy the dear little thing looks! But what 
is Moritz saying ?’ 

What he was saying was this: ‘Ach, my good vriends, you 
must not vlatter yourselves to subbose—no, not for one moment 
to subbose—that your Surbrise Barty cannot be turned into a 
surbrise to you ’ Here he stopped, overpowered by his feel- 
ings, and entirely unaware that under the influence of strong 
emotion he had reverted to a method of pronouncing the English 
language which he had discarded for years. ‘I can’t say more 
now, my vriends. I think I will wait; but I wanted you to know 
that your Surbrise Party has brought me the greatest happiness 
of my life.’ 

Everyone. knew what he meant, but all saw that he did not 
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wish to have more said at that time. One or two shook his hand 
very warmly, but that was all; only when supper was announced, 
and he offered his arm to the Duchess, she said, almost with tears 
in her eyes, ‘ Do you for a moment imagine that I have the heart 
to take you away from that sweet little lady to whom you have 
just been re-united? Go and offer your arm to her, and please 
to remember that we are all to be asked to the wedding.’ 

So he conducted his (Ottilie down to supper, and they were 
followed by a band of persons all of whom took the tenderest 
interest in a marriage which they pleased themselves by thinking 
was altogether of their own making. 

The only person who was not happy was Lady Susan. In spite 
of the derangement of the party which it occasioned, she insisted 
on going downstairs with Anastasia—she had something to say to 
her, she said. 

‘ My dear,’ she whispered, ‘I do feel so uncomfortable!’ 

‘I don’t,’ replied Anastasia; ‘I always said I didn’t care for 
him, and I don’t. I might have married him, and probably 
should, but I know at least half-a-dozen other men whom I’d just 
as soon marry as I’d marry your friend Moritz, so don’t give it 
another thought.’ 

Another surprise awaited Herr Moritz when he entered the 
dining-room—a magnificent supper had been sent in from Gun- 
ter’s: that was part of the plot. Never did a happier and gayer 
party sit down to any meal; and when the bride and bridegroom 
—in the German sense of the words—were pledged in bumpers 
of champagne, there was not a soul present who did not un- 
feignedly wish them joy. 

MarGaret Hunt. 
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At the Riverside. 


Hic inter flumina nota 
Kt fontes sacros frigus captabis opacum. 


HE naturalist, the poet, and the angler resemble the wild cat 
in their love of rambling by the water’s edge. Those who 
know this creature’s habits represent it as night after night 
haunting lochs and rivers to kill any wounded wild fowl which may 
be sheltering in the sedges, to surprise a fish at the edge, or any 
small quadruped that has ventured thither to drink. Running 
water possesses a special fascination for the thoughtful. It flows 
on for ever; its murmur is inexpressibly soothing, as any one 
may find for himself by choosing a soft grassy couch near it in 
summer, and then closing his eyes. And yet these murmurs, 
though they seem to the careless man sufficiently monotonous, 
are really momentarily diversified. They resemble in this the 
roar of waves upon a stony coast, or, still better, the whispers of 
evening in the foliage of a pine grove. Their undertones are the 
same; deep, sonorous, and telling of the mysteries of the uni- 
verse; the sighs of inarticulate nature, as a modern would say, 
the groans of the mighty world-soul, as would rather please an 
ancient Epicurean ; 


Spiritus intus alit totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 


The lighter notes which come and go rise and fall on the breeze 
into natural flats and sharps, seemingly at the capricious will 
of the current, but really owing to the thousand imperceptible 
obstacles, so far as our blunted senses are able to discern, which 
momentarily altering and diverting the streams, furnish the change- 
ful melody of running water. The poet seizes upon some of these 
phases, and recognising his opportunity, inspired by the river’s 
own song, writes his deathless verses. A thousand beauties reveal 
themselves to the artist at every turn. The naturalist never 
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wanders by a river without adding to his knowledge of birds and 
beasts, and especially of insects. These always abound in the 
vicinity of a river. 

The earliest inhabitants of Britain, so far as they can at 
present be traced, the dark-haired Iberians of small stature and 
with long pointed heads, who came over from France and Spain, 
settled in the river valleys, more in all probability because they 
there found an easier sustenance than from any romantic love of 
running water. Man’s rude flint weapons, choppers, haches, and 
the like, have frequently been found in these localities. A line 
drawn from Bristol to the Wash, says Mr. Dawkins,' will ordi- 
narily contain these tribes, but their flint implements have been 
found in the valley of the Worm, a little tributary of the Monnow, 
in Herefordshire. The archeologist, therefore, is specially inte- 
rested in rivers. Falls of the bank, or operations upon wears and 
dams, may at any time provide him trowvailles of great value. 
One of the finest Scandinavian swords we have ever seen was 
discovered sticking in the bank of a Lincolnshire ‘ beck’ when 
heavy rains had washed away its usual surface. Indeed, a river- 
bed, owing to its being so often disturbed, is a favourite hunting- 
ground for the student of antiquity. 

Much of the beauty of a river to the naturalist or angler pro- 
ceeds from the ‘ rising’ of its fish, or the rush and splash which 
denote that a large pike has suddenly attacked a shoal of dace. 
In a salmon river the splashes of these fish as they leap out of the 
water are startling to the passer-by, especially if this happen in 
the dusk. Fishermen know too well that it is not of much use 
at such times trying to take them with fly. They are only playfully 
flinging themselves out of the water, or if a scientific cause must 
be assigned for the habit, it is done in order to shake off the sea- 
lice which adhere to them when fresh run from the sea. Con- 
siderable interest, from a geological point of view, attaches to the 
existence of that curious fish the burbot, which resembles a fresh- 
water ling. This fish is almost wholly found in the rivers and 
streams of East Anglia, and as it abounds on the opposite side of 
the German Ocean, it has been held among fish, as the very 
similar distribution of the moustachioed tit does among birds, 
entitled to the distinction of contributing evidence to the fact of 
this country having been connected with the Continent in Eocene 
times and afterwards. Late years have brought large accessions 
to the students of the economy of fish. The subject is now 

+ Early Man in Britain, 1880, p. 162, 
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experimentally treated in many piscicultural establishments, 
notably at Howietown. Several questions concerning the accli- 
matisation of fish meanwhile are working themselves out in our 
rivers. Many speculations have been indulged as to the reasons 
why grayling are found naturally, it may be presumed, in certain 
English rivers, whereas in others, to all appearance equally 
favourable to this fish’s growth and increase, the species is con- 
spicuously absent. Why should grayling, for instance, abound in 
the Lugg, and be unknown until quite recent years in the 
Monnow, a neighbouring stream which, at the first blush, appears 
even more suited to their habits than the Lugg? So it was, 
however, until 1883, in which year grayling were placed in the 
Dore, a tributary of the Monnow, a mile or so above the junction. 
These fish spawned in the gravel beds of the Dore, as we have 
witnessed in April, and, as is said to be their manner, gradually 
fell down the currents until they reached the Monnow. In this 
river they now appear to be prospering (it is feared by some, to 
the disadvantage of the trout), and can be seen ‘rising’ for a 
mile above, and the same distance below, the junction. An 
angler fishing in this part of the Monnow caught no grayling 
until 1886, when he took two; in 1887, three; in 1888, fourteen. 
What will be the future relative abundance of the trout and 
grayling of the Monnow is a question of deep interest to all its 
flyfishers. 

The birds of the waterside open a subject of much delight to 
every ornithologist and observer whose walks lead him to a 
stream. Insect-eating birds especially abound on its banks, if 
they are at all bushy. Some birds are never seen far from the 
water; such, for instance, as the grey wagtail, the water-ouzel, 
and such distinctive divers as moorhens and dabchicks. Through- 
out summer the swallow family spend most of their time coursing 
up and down the stream, cheating its fish of many a fly. The 
cuckoo—but the poets must be called in when spring is so much 
as thought of— 


The hollow cuckoo sings 
The symphony of spring. 


From the old elms running up the slope towards the wood, 


The busy woodpecker 
Makes stiller by her sound 
Th’ inviolate quietness, 


' 
' 


— 
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Nor here, among the rough bushes at the skirts of a-copse, 


Are the linnets, o’er the flowering furze 
Poured out profusely, silent. 


Keats’s ‘early April lark’ is losing himself in the sky above, 
while Gilbert White’s favourite, ‘the soft enamoured woodlark,’ 
sings his exquisite sylvan ditties from the neighbouring hedgerow. 
The poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, 


meanwhile busily searches the twisted roots of the alders by the 
riverside, and in the background, among the sheets of flying sun- 
shine on the hill, 
The rook, the daw, 
And each harsh pipe discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert. 


The edges of all streams are embroidered with a wealth of 
red and yellow flowers in summer. Indeed, in a hilly country 
flowers seem to run down to it among a profusion of ferns along 
every hedgerow that comes to the river’s brim. Like a magnet 
the river draws them to itself by reason of its perennial streams, its 
open breadths of sunshine, and the constant circulation of air up 
and down its currents. Many garden outcasts and escapes float 
down and settle in secluded spots, such as the evening primrose 
and yellow musk. Gravelly corners frequently hold a flora of 
their own which may be searched for in vain elsewhere in the 
district. Curious plants, such as meadow-saxifrage, different 
species of orchises and the like, settle each in its congenial nook. 
The botanist never fails to find each in its season in these corners 
along the more secluded portions of the river. Elecampane with 
its splendid leaves grows always at a certain quarry near the water. 
Such apparent trifles as these plants and their distinctive 
localities delight the observant eye and open long avenues of 
thought to the busy mind. Much of the picturesqueness of 
nature must be sought at the river’s brink. The slightest rocky 
shelf or change of level in the bed of the stream produces mur- 
muring currents which constantly shake and stir the miniature 
forests of hemp-agrimony or Shakespeare’s ‘long purples’ crowd- 
ing each other at the edges of the river. Here, for instance, is a 
veritable Naiad’s garden. A rough square of gravel has emerged 
in the river-bed between flowing currents and been selected 
as a garden plot by many plants of the soap-wort. This bears a 
scented flower of a pink tinge passing into white, like the stock, 
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and where it flourishes in a wild state is always a cherished 
feature in the landscape. Intermixed are the red flowers of the 
campion, the yellows of the bird’s-foot trefoil, and many more ; 
while the grey wagtail flirts its tail on the mimic beaches of the 
islet which no profane foot other than the angler in‘ waders’ may 
tread. Fancy pleases herself with reproducing the little Folks’ 
dances on it in the moonlight, and it remains unravaged by 
children and flower-lovers until the floods of winter overwhelm it 
with fresh gravel and clay on which springs up a rival garden next 
year. And what is that at the next corner ? The long dark hair 
of a water-nymph, twisted with pearls, rising and falling in the 
current ? Nothing half so romantic though quite as beautiful ; 
tangled tresses of the water ranunculus with its pretty white 
blossoms swaying to and fro, and together with the quickly 
increasing American anacharis, forming a favourite refuge for 
trout when hooked, to the utter disgust of the flyfisher, lucky if 
he only loses his fish among their dangers. 

Along these reaches of a river many characteristic quadrupeds 
delight to hunt for food. As the naturalist or dreamer softly 
turns a corner a round black face rises from the deep pool and 
calmly surveys the intruder, then quietly subsides and is seen no 
more, though a gentle wave or two floating shorewards tell that it 
is the otter’s haunt. Sometimes the farm servants at dusk or 
early morn meet one or two otters in the adjacent fields or cross- 
ing from one head of the river to another, for these creatures are 
fond of rambling inland by night to visil ponds or hunt brooks 
towards their source. Weasels frequently seek their prey at a 
river’s edge. Anywhere in the neighbourhood of a farm during 
the summer the rats are fond of migrating from the rambling 
buildings to the herbage and tree-stumps by the waterside. 
Nothing comes amiss to them at such times, dead fish and 
garbage of all kinds being eagerly devoured. At the first change 
to cold weather they regain their old runs under the farm sheds 
and defy the winter’s severity in the heart of the farmer’s wheat- 
stacks. The water-shrew, shy though it is, may occasionally be 
seen diving in the pebbly bays, and the water-rat proper, which is 
almost entirely a vegetable feeder, runs its subaqueous galleries 
under the banks or sits ealmly observing the passer-by on a raft 
of sticks which has drifted into some little backwater. On a July 
night, when the dews are bending the long grass and drawing 
out the sweet scents of the clover, it goes for granted that the 
hedgehog will be heard grunting to himself as he passes along the 
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headland, and a sharp ear may catch the whistle of the distant 
otter, while the owl hoots its anger at the nightly wanderers by 
the river. 
No poet has’ painted a prettier picture of the river’s birth, 
beneficent from its first appearance, than Virgil: 
illa cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 


The great rivers of antiquity possessed a peculiar fascination 
for him. He caresses them, as it were, with nicely adapted epithets, 
such as— 


Ceruleus Thybris, clo gratissimus amnis. 
And again— 


septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 
Per, tacitum Ganges, aut pingui flumine Nilus. 


With much consistency, too, he accumulates terror upon terror 
in the case of a river in the infernal regions : 


Turbidus hic ceno vastaque voragine gurges 
Estuat, atque omnem Cocyto eructat arenam, 


recalling his medieval brother-poet’s ‘l’onda bruna’ and ‘trista 
riviera d’Acheronte.’ At the beginning of a river’s course, as it 
timidly pushes through the mountain rushes and shakes the ferns 
among its rocky channel, it possesses a peculiar beauty only to 
be rivalled by the full deep tide which pours itself at the other 
end into the sea. Wherever its intermediate streams flow, and in 
whatever manner it shows its own innate character, it brings 
nothing but a blessing, where man at least has not interfered 
with its breadth or polluted it by his manufactures. Few 
rivers, however, are so happy as to have been left to their own 
sweet wayward course, and, if interfered with, but too often they 
work their own revenge in quick resistless floods, tear down 
barriers and more of their natural banks, and on their subsidence 
leave the meadows sown with sand, and the husbandman groaning 
over his fruitless toils. Spenser, rivalling Hesiod, has transferred 
into his verse the latter poet’s list among other rivers, and thus 
imposed upon himself and his readers a task of no slight difficulty. 
What, for instance, can be said for the cacophony of the following 
stanza: 

Great Ganges and immortal Euphrates, 

Deepe Indus and Meander intricate, 
Slow Peneus and tempestuous Phasides, 
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Swift Rhene and Alpheus still immaculate, 
Oaraxes feared for great Cyrus’ fate ; 

Tybris, renowned for the Romaines fame, 

Rich Oranochy, though but knowen late ; 

And that huge river, which doth beare his name 
Of warlike Amazons which doe possesse the same 4 


And yet, when he abandons his towr's de force, and, coming nearer 
home, feels the witchery of English streams, he again instils his 
wonted sweetness into the verse, and discriminates by a word, it 
may be, the character of each river. Thus, when singing of the 
tributaries of the Thames, he speaks of 


All little rivers which owe vassallage 

To him, as to their lord, and tribute pay ; 

The chalky Kenet and the Thetis gray ; 

The morish Cole and the soft-sliding Breane ; 

The wanton Lee that oft doth lose his way ; 

And the still Darent in whose waters cleane 

Ten thousand fishes play and decke his pleasant streame. 


Milton has attempted a similar feat at the end of his ‘ Vaca- 
tion Exercise,’ and hardly fares better than the Elizabethan 
singer. Few English streams but have been glorified by their 
own poets. ‘I wonder no poet has ever thought of writing a 
descriptive poem cn the Thames,’ says Lord Macaulay; but no 
English river, in truth, has been so berhymed as it is from 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ stripling Thames’ in the deep meadows above 
Oxford, to Thomson’s well-deserved tribute on ‘the matchless 
vale of Thames’ in his eulogy of Britain in the flowing verses of 
his ‘Summer.’ A man whose mind is well furnished with the 
poetry of his own land almost learns the scenery of the rivers by 
what their admirers have sung concerning them. What a wealth 
of verse and song, for instance, has glorified the Tweed! And 
yet how well does that silver stream deserve these praises, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that its ripples over the pebbles of 
its summer bed were the last earthly sound that fell on the ear 
of its devoted admirer, Sir Walter Scott! Of all the industrious 
laureates of rivers, however, the palm must unhesitatingly be 
awarded to Drayton. He feels his way, as it were, through the 
landscapes and history which he celebrates by means of the 
different streams wending among them like shining threads. 

The flow of rivers is much enhanced in beauty by the trees 
and foliage on their banks. More especially is this the case if 
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they possess broken rocky cliffs, a joy to ferns and ivy. These 
steep banks also afford protection to ashes, hollies, mountain 
ashes, oaks, and the like, the natural beauty of which is further 
augmented by the twists and masses of superincumbent ivy; such 
banks may be seen on the Findhorn, on much of the Tweed, on 
the Tees, and on many of the Welsh and Devon streams. Birds 
and all wild creatures frequent such places with delight. They 
are accentuated here and there early in May by the white poplars 
which turn up the silvery side of their leaves at every whisper of 
the wandering breezes, and by the olive-greens of the young 
foliage of the oaks. Often, too, the pale inflorescence of elms 
before their full leafage, and the fresh yellows and greens of the 
maples, their flowers surrounded on every sunny day with a crowd 
of bees seeking honey, lend tender hues to the riverside land- 
scape which the admirer does not willingly forget. Below these, 
drifts of primroses, wood anemones and violets seem in spring 
naturally to form mosaics round the river’s edge. Exquisite as 
the beauty of water, especially running water, always is, how 
much is it augmented by this jewelled setting! The beholder 
cannot but recall many a verse treating of this often disregarded 
beauty. A second time in the year are rivers resplendent with 
sylvan colour, when their course through the surrounding verdure 
is reddened with the earliest frosts of autumn; for it is notice- 
able that frost takes effect first upon riverside vegetation. Not 
only do the leaves on the trees betray the earliest breath of frost 
by their ruddy tints, but it may be observed that a distinct tone 
of red is given to the scenery by such insignificant foliage as that 
of the autumnal briars, and even the pink stems of the wild 
geranium. When massed together their red colouring predomi- 
nates in the landscape. 

Few sights are finer than a sudden flood in a mountain river. 
The Findhorn is peculiarly liable to these, which from their unex- 
pected nature frequently prove extremely dangerous to fishermen 
and others who wander by its streams. Mr. St. John gives a 
graphic account of his escaping drowning during a flood in this 
river, the sudden rise of which is caused by thunderstorms in its 
upper course among the Monadleadh Mountains. We have seen 
the Dochart roar down its rocky channel in one plunging volume 
of white foam, recalling Homer’s words of the man who had incau- 
tiously wandered over the plain, when all at once he reaches the 
edge of a river rushing onwards to the sea, and starts back in 
alarm at his narrow escape (Il. v. 596-599). As a general rule, 
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a large river in ‘ spate’ does not do the same amount of mischief 
proportionally as does one confined within rocky walls and a 
narrow bed. The Tweed merely flows in a wider channel, and so 
too the Thames. But ariver with much fall in a hilly district 
does an immense amount of destruction in a sudden flood, tear- 
ing down trees and eating away, as it were, with large semicircular 
bites the fairest meadows through which it flows. It is very 
difficult to prevent this with piles and booms. Gradually the 
currents get behind these, and then in the next flood all are swept 
away with double ruin. Thus in a valley between two ranges of 
hills such a masterful river appears during a long course of ages 
to have cut its way across to one range and now at every flood to 
be making its way back to the other, and with this settled purpose 
in view it is generally irresistible. Its course may be stayed at 
one point, but it only breaks out at another and less guarded 
portion of its course. We have known such a river, as it subsided, 
leave a goodly trout behind it in a hedge. It was captured, 
and formed a meal for a cottager. If both sides of the river 
belong to the same proprietor, he does not lose land, for what 
it removes from one side it lays down (although in barren sand 
and shingle) on the other. A curious law has been pointed out 
connected with this. Where rivers flow through loose earthy 
strata in a direction deviating considerably from that of the 
parallels of latitude, the right bank is high and the left low. This 
is due to the rotation of the earth which gives rivers flowing north 
a tendency towards the east, and those which run to the south a 
tendency to the west. This tendency is resisted by the bank, but 
the latter is gradually overcome, the earth eaten into and washed 
away by degrees, so that in the course of ages the river-bed shifts 
in the direction indicated. Our worst inundations are trifles com- 
pared to the recent floods of the Yellow River in China. Its old 
bed is now a mere succession of sand dunes greatly elevated above 
the present level of the water, and the stream at present flows out 
at right angles to its old course. The river passes through a gap 
which it tore for itself about 400 feet wide, at the rate of eight or 
nine miles an hour, ina stream 100 feet deep, and huge whirlpools 
in the centre show the immense force of the volume of water. 
About a million Chinese are computed to have lost their lives 
either through this river’s recent floods, or from the frivations 
consequent upon them. The quantity of sand brought down by 
the river is incredible. It is said that, looking eastward along the 
old bed as far as the eye can reach, the whole region is a vast 
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Sahara unrelieved by any oasis, and where the waters have sub- 
sided the sand can be seen overspreading the country in layers 
from six to ten feet in depth. 

No writer has interpreted the poet and artist’s dreams by 
running water better than Mr. Ruskin. His eloquent ‘Angel of 
the Waters’ puts into language the murmurous babblings of the 
rivers and the elevated thoughts and chastened affections which 
such dreamers cherish as they ramble by its flow. To men of 
this type a favourite river becomes a sentient creature without 
articulate sound or language, and yet a voice makes itself heard 
in its own voiceless murmurs. Each river has its own moods and 
characteristics, and these never show themselves so openly as at 
sunset. Then a glory from the sky falls upon the waters, and ear 
and eye are alike soothed by the peace which broods over nature. 
It is not so at sunrise. At early dawn the river seems to awake, 
noisy, active and eager to welcome a new day of work at turning 
waterwheels and irrigating meadows. He who would under- 
stand, in however faint a manner, what a river thus becomes to 
its wooer, nay, its worshipper, will find it written in every page 
of Thoreau, especially in his ‘ Walden.’ On the other hand, to 
realise what a nurse of genius a river may become when its 
influences are projected outside a poet, instead of intensifying the 
sadness of his own overstrained melancholy, a man may compute 
what an appreciation of homely scenery, yet what visions of 
beauty and goodness, were instilled into Shakespeare by his love 
for the deep, calm-flowing Avon. 


M. G. Watkins. 
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Mrs. Fenton: a Sketch. 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER IV. 


}RED MUSGRAVE had never troubled himself much about 
the question of expenditure. He had not got into debt; 
but possibly he might have done so if the allowance which his 
uncle had made him had not been supplemented by tolerably 
frequent presents. Mr. Breffit, therefore, was perhaps entitled 
to doubt whether the interest of 10,000/. would suffice to pay for 
the keep of this careless young man. However that might be, 
it was evident that he could not afford to marry upon such an 
income ; and when he realised this unquestionable fact his heart 
grew heavy within him. He did not share Mr. Breffit’s confident 
belief that his cousin was dead and buried, the circumstance of 
her having remained silent for so long not appearing to him by 
any means as conclusive as it had appeared to the man of law. 
It was not very unnatural that she should have remained silent. 
Knowing what her father was, she must have known that he 
would never be persuaded to receive her husband, and she pro- 
bably had not cared to crave a pardon which at the utmost would 
be extended to herself alone. So Fred, as he journeyed back 
towards London, had some serious thoughts to keep him company, 
not the least disagreeable of which was that he was now in 
honour bound to refrain from paying his addresses to Susie 
Moore. A man who has some definite prospects may be justified 
in asking the girl who loves him to wait for better times; but 
Fred’s prospects were indefinite in the last degree, and he could 
not but feel that the finger of duty beckoned him away from 
Cromwell Road for the present. 

On the afternoon of his return he looked in at a club of which 
both he and General Moore were members, and it so happened 
that General Moore was the first person whom he came across in 
the smoking-roopm, The General, who had seen an obituary 
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notice of Dean Musgrave in the papers, jumped up, shook his 
young friend by the hand and endeavoured to assume a proper 
air of affliction. ‘So sorry to hear of your loss, my dear fellow! 
Very sudden, was it not? I’m afraid you can hardly have been in 
time to see your uncle alive.’ 

‘I was too late by a good many hours,’ answered Fred. ‘I 
didn’t even know that he was ill until I got home from your 
house the other night, when I found a telegram waiting for me. 
I left by the first train in the morning, but it was all over. He 
must have died at the very time when our theatricals were coming 
to an end.’ 

‘Dear, dear!—how very sad, to be sure! Although,’ added 
the General, with a cheerfulness which could no longer be re- 
pressed, ‘ he wasn’t exactly a young man, you know.’ 

‘Oh, he wasn’t a young man certainly.’ 

‘That’s what I say. And really, when you come to think of 
it, extreme old age isn’t a thing to be desired; one doesn’t want 
to outlive all one’s friends and relations. You were poor Dean 
Musgrave’s only surviving relation, were you not ?’ 

‘Very nearly,’ answered Fred, with a slight smile. 

‘Ah, so I understood. It sounds melancholy ; still no doubt 
it simplifies matters in some ways. I presume, then,’ continued 
General Moore, casting aside all affectation of sorrow, ‘that we 
may congratulate you upon having come into a very handsome 
fortune.’ 

The General turned rather red and felt a little ashamed of 
himself after he had made this interrogative remark, which, it 
must be confessed, was not in the best taste. But there were 
excuses for him. He knew that when he reached home he would 
be sure to let out that he had met young Musgrave at the club ; 
he knew that he would be questioned by his wife, and he also 
knew that she would be displeased with him if he should profess 
himself unable to answer her questions. Now, a wise man never 
gives his wife reason to be displeased with him if he can possibly 
help it. 

Fred hesitated for a moment, but only for a moment, before 
replying, ‘My uncle left me ten thousand pounds.’ The truth 
would have to be told sooner or later, and to tell it at once 
seemed to be the most straightforward course. 

General Moore’s chin dropped and his eyes grew round. ‘Ten 
thousand pounds! God bless my soul! do you mean to say that 
he had no more than that to leave ?’ 
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‘The lawyer tells me that he had something like two hundred 
thousand ; but the whole of it, except my share and a few small 
legacies, goes—as of course it ought to go—to his daughter. 
Until I heard the will read I had no idea that he had a daughter, 
but it seems that there is such a person, though nobody knows 
her exact whereabouts at present. She married against my 
uncle’s wishes shortly before I went to live with him, and 
apparently they have never met since. However, he behaved 
generously to her at the last.’ 

‘Generously!—yes; he behaved generously to her, and no 
mistake! But I must own—however, it’s no business of mine. 
And nobody knows where this woman is, you say?’ 

‘Well, it is known she sailed for New Zealand after her 
marriage. I daresay we shall soon have news of her.’ 

‘What—what a very unpleasant surprise!’ General Moore 
could not help ejaculating. ‘ You take it most good-humouredly, 
Musgrave ; but it must be a great blow for you; I defy any man 
not to feel such a thing asa blow. Still, he added presently, 
‘there’s always a chance that your cousin may have died in New 
Zealand. In that event you would inherit, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; in that event everything would go to me, as the next 
of kin.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ returned the General, rubbing his hands, ‘ we'll 
hope for the best then.’ 

Like Mr. Breffit, he was strongly of opinion that the only 
child of a man who possesses 200,000/. does not allow the fact of 
her existence to remain a secret for twelve years, and he said as 
much, adding, while he moved away, ‘ Come and look us up when 
you've nothing better to do, Musgrave. Always glad to see you.’ 

But Mrs. Moore, when this deplorable tale was related to her, 
decided that intimacy with young Mr. Musgrave must for the 
time being be discouraged. ‘Of course we can’t ask him to dinner 
while he is in such deep mourning; and although one wouldn't 
wish to seem unfriendly, it would be as well to keep him at a 
certain distance until we know a little more. Oddly enough, 
somebody—I can’t remember who—told me about this daughter of 
the old Dean’s on the evening of the theatricals. It is really very 
unfortunate! Such a nice young fellow in every way; and a 
fortune of 200,000/. too! But for Susie’s sake we are bound to 
be careful.’ 

The General concurred. Neither he nor his wife was more 
worldly than their neighbours ; but it stands to reason that whep 
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you are blessed with a daughter who is of an age to marry, you 
cannot allow yourself the additional luxury of perpetually wel- 
coming handsome young paupers to your house. On the other 
hand, it had to be remembered that Fred Musgrave might not be 
a pauper, after all, and that nothing certain was likely to be 
known as to that for a considerable length of time; so that his 
case was one which required delicate handling. 

Taking all this into consideration, Mrs. Moore judged it advis- 
able to write a very kind note to the young man in which much 
sympathy was expressed for him in his bereavement and no 
allusion was made to his uncle’s will. In a postscript she added : 
‘I don’t know whether you care about seeing your friends just 
now, but you would always be pretty sure of finding us at home 
between half-past five and six o’clock.’ And for a whole week 
afterwards she took very good care to be out at the hour named ; 
which was a needless precaution, since during that time Mr. 
Musgrave did not avail himself of her permission. 

When at length he did call, Mrs. and Miss Moore happened 
to return from their drive while he was standing on the door-step, 
and of course they could do no less than ask him to come in and 
have a cup of tea. He, for his part, did not see how he could 
decline the invitation without rudeness; and his conscience, 
which had kept him away from South Kensington for so long, 
allowed him to accept it upon the condition that he should ab- 
stain from any marked attention to Miss Moore. Accordingly, he 
accompanied the ladies to the drawing-room, and for about a 
quarter of an hour enjoyed such happiness as may be derived 
from gazing at forbidden fruit. 

Susie apparently had not much to say to him; but perhaps 
that was because her stepmother did not give her the chance. 
Mrs. Moore was extremely amiable and extremely talkative. 
They had a great many engagements and were very busy, she 
said. No doubt they would be even more so when they returned 
from the country, whither they were just about to go down for a 
week, 

‘I hear of all sorts of entertainments in prospect; we our- 
selves shall be giving two dances later on, I think. So sorry we 
shall not see you at them; but of course you won’t be going out.’ 

Indeed, she laid a good deal of stress upon this point, and re- 
curred to it repeatedly in the course of her conversation, seeming 
to take it for granted that Mr. Musgrave would retire from society 
for the remainder of the season. ‘She couldn’t be more deter- 
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mined to dismiss me into a life of seclusion if I were a widow,’ 
Fred thought, with some inward amusement. 

However, her manner was as friendly as possible; and if the 
impression which she conveyed (and desired to convey) to her 
visitor was that they were likely to have very few opportunities 
of meeting for a long time to come, she also implied that this 
was a source of sincere regret to her. Fred went away pretty 
well pleased with her and much pleased with himself. He con- 
sidered that he had behaved very nicely under circumstances of 
exceptional difficulty ; he had scarcely spoken a word to Susie, 
nor had he said anything of a nature to betray his secret. Once 
or twice, it was true, their eyes had met, but that had been un- 
avoidable. And indeed it may be conceded that if you keep your 
eyes steadily fixed upon the face of any person for a quarter of an 
hour, you render it practically impossible for that person to avoid 
meeting them once or twice. Fred had, in fact, betrayed his 
secret to an intelligent observer quite as effectually as he could 
have done through the medium of speech; and after he had taken 
his leave Mrs. Moore looked meditative and serious. 

The outcome of her meditations was that she remarked, ‘ That 
young man will never make his fortune, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked Susie. 

‘He seems to me to take things far too easily. His uncle’s 
will must have been a great surprise and disappointment to him ; 
yet he talks as though nothing were changed. He doesn’t seem 
to realise the immense difference that this makes in his life.’ 

‘Grumbling wouldn’t make the difference any less,’ observed 
Susie. 

‘ Of course not ; and nobody would wish him to grumble. But 
his friends, I should think, might wish him to show some sign that 
he appreciated the necessity of carving out a career for himself.’ 

Susie replied rather warmly that she thought Mr. Musgrave 
accepted adverse fortune quite as a gentleman should. He. said 
nothing about it—why should he? He might intend to carve out 
a career for himself without brandishing his carving-knife in the 
face of all his acquaintances. ‘ His uncle seems to have treated 
him very badly,’ she added in conclusion. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Moore, in an impartial tone, ‘I am not quite 
so sure of that. From what I have heard lately he can have 
taken notrouble at all to conciliate his uncle, and one can’t deny 
that a daughter has better claims than a nephew.’ 

‘But he ought to have been told that there was a daughter.’ 
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‘Perhaps he would have been told if he had asked. I really 
think that it was his business to inform himself, instead of 
assuming that he must necessarily be the heir, whether he obeyed 
orders or not. One can’t feel very sorry for people who expect 
everything to be made smooth for them and won’t lift a finger to 
help themselves.’ 

Mrs. Moore said this partly because she really meant it, and 
partly because she did not wish Fred Musgrave to become too 
interesting a figure in Susie’s sight. Having said so much, she 
refrained from further censure. Should circumstances, after all, 
place his late uncle’s fortune in his hands, there would be nothing 
in the criticisms which she had uttered to debar her from consent- 
ing joyfully to his union with her stepdaughter, and she would 
have defeated her own object if she had exceeded the limits of 
legitimate criticism or given Susie an excuse for taking up the 
cudgels on his behalf. 

The girl showed no disposition to do so, merely remarking, 
‘He dances very well; I’m sorry it won’t be allowable for him to 
go to any more balls this summer.’ 

Possibly such bereavements as Fred had sustained should 
make it improper for the bereaved ones to show their faces in society 
for two or three months; but they are not regarded in that light 
by the general run of nephews. At all events, nobody will assert 
that the death of an uncle ought to prevent a healthy young man 
from seeking relaxation in cricket and racquets; and Fred devoted 
a good deal of his leisure time to these games, at both of which 
he excelled. He had no lack of leisure time (for it is evident 
that if you want to produce a really good comedy, with some 
strong situations in it, you must above all things avoid hasty 
workmanship), and he was a member of the Marylebone and other 
clubs, and had an abundance of friends. Besides, do what he 
would, he could not help regarding the present period as one of 
transition. It was all very well to say that he would assume his 
cousin’s existence as proved; but there are serious difficulties in 
the way of basing your whole manner of life upon a mere as- 
sumption, and the more he tried to familiarise his mind with the 
idea of practising at the bar the more he hated it. 

So far, nothing had been heard of Mrs. Fenton. Inquiries— 
so Mr. Breffit informed: Fred—had been instituted by telegram in 
the principal towns of New Zealand, but without result; and now 
advertisements had been inserted in all the leading colonial news- 
papers. ‘ We shall have news of some kind before long, you may 
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be sure,’ the lawyer declared. ‘People don’t disappear in these 
days even when they want to disappear, much less when they have 
no motive for concealing themselves.’ 

Meanwhile Fred continued to obey the voice of conscience by 
seeking no occasion of encountering Susie Moore ; and this was all 
the more creditable to him, because rumours had reached his ears 
that Captain Claughton was for ever at the house in Cromwell 
Road. 

Now it came to pass one fine morning in the month of May 
that Mr. Musgrave had an appointment which obliged him to 
walk across Hyde Park; and when, among the crowd of ladies 
who were seated beneath the trees there, he recognised Mrs. 
Moore and her stepdaughter, what could he do but stop and speak 
to them? They had not met for such a very long time that it 
would have looked decidedly odd if he had walked on without 
addressing a word to either of them; and, indeed, they both 
appeared to be pleased to see him. Mrs. Moore was engaged in 
conversation with an elderly gentleman ; and as the chair by Susie’s 
side was vacant, Fred thought there could be no great harm in 
his occupying it just for a minute or two, and asking her how she 
was enjoying her first season. 

She was enjoying it very much, upon the whole, she said ; 
and she had heard that he also was enjoying himself. ‘ Papa 
says you are playing cricket all day and every day.’ 

* Well, hardly that,’ answered the young man; ‘but I have 
- been playing in rather more matches than usual this year. You 
speak as if I oughtn’t to have been playing. What ought I to 
have been doing ?’ 

‘Oh, I shouldn’t presume to say. Wearing a wig and gown, 
perhaps.’ 

‘So I will, as soon as somebody is obliging enough to give me 
a brief. In the meantime I go on with my literary work, such as 
- it is. I really am not a loafer, Miss Moore, though I know you 
set me down as one. I am not half such a loafer as Claughton, 
for instance.’ 

‘Are you not?’ asked Susie innocently. ‘I should have 
thought—but of course I know nothing about it. Only papa 
always says that Captain Claughton is a very keen soldier.’ 

‘It’s bad luck for him if he is, because he belongs to a corps 
which never sees any active service.’ 

‘Well, the Life Guards were sent to Egypt, you know.’ 
‘So we are. always being reminded,’ answered Fred, whose 
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good humour was not proof against this attempt to represent his 
rival as a hero; ‘but there wasn't much fighting worth speaking 
of there.’ 

‘ They were not to blame for that, I suppose,’ Susie was begin- 
ning; but now Mrs. Moore somewhat abruptly dismissed her 
elderly friend and rose. 

‘Susie, dear,’ she said, ‘we really must be making our way 
home. Good-bye, Mr. Musgrave; do come and see us some 
afternoon when you have nothing better to do.’ 

This was quite kindly said; but for all that, Fred walked away 
feeling rather sore and with an intuitive conviction that Mrs. 
Moore was not particularly anxious for his company. Moreover, 
he was conscious of having been undeservedly snubbed by Susie. 
Was it possible that his changed fortunes had caused him to lose 
her favour? Or had her stepmother been setting her against him? 

Both of these things were perfectly possible and even, from 
an abstract point of view, probable, but neither of them happened 
to be true. Had Fred been able to look into the not very obscure 
depths of the girl’s mind he would have discovered that, if she 
was displeased with him, it was because she was a little hurt by 
his recent inexplicable neglect of her. But such tremendous 
powers of penetration as that are granted to few young men and 
to no lovers. 





CHAPTER V. 


Waite Fred Musgrave was holding the brief and discouraging 
interview with Miss Moore described in the last chapter, Mr. 
Breffit was sitting in his office and gazing in some dismay at an 
open telegram which lay upon the table before him. This 
message, which had just arrived, purported to come from ‘ Laura 
Fenton, Sydney, New South Wales,’ and seemed to dispose pretty 
finally of the prospects of Laura Fenton’s next of kin. 

‘Have seen advertisement. Am sailing for Europe. Mr. 
Fenton died three years ago.’ Such was the substance of a 
communication which caused the worthy Mr. Breffit to use 
strong language. 

‘Confound the woman!’ he muttered; ‘ what’s the use of 
her husband being dead? He would have had no claim if he 
had survived her. Well, she will have to prove her identity, and 
that may not be so easy a matter as she imagines.’ 
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The lawyer derived some comfort from this reflection, which, 
however, was not shared by the next of kin, to whom he hastened 
to impart what he called his bad news. 

‘Iam not in the least surprised,’ Fred declared ; ‘I never 
understood why you should jump to the conclusion that a woman 
of thirty or thereabouts must be dead. As for proving that she 
is my uncle’s daughter, that ought not to be difficult. There are 
plenty of people in Oxford who would be sure to remember her.’ 

‘ Well—I’m afraid so,’ sighed Mr. Breffit ; ‘still the executors 
will very naturally and properly demand convincing proofs. I’m 
very sorry about it on your account.’ 

But Fred was not so very sorry that uncertainty was at an 
end. His position, at all events, was now clear, and there was no 
longer any necessity for him to hesitate about visiting at the 
Moore’s house if they chose to receive him. The next time that 
he met the General he told him that the missing heiress had 
been discovered, which intelligence, however, had already reached 
that gentleman through the medium of the press. The late 
Dean of St. Cyprian’s had been a well-known personage, and 
those journals which depend upon records of personalities for their 
circulation had not failed to comment upon his somewhat startling 
will. Within the last few days they had, by some means or 
other, learnt that Mrs. Fenton was alive and on her way home, 
and this new feature of a queer story had of course been duly 
furnished to their readers. 

Mrs. Moore, when she read the paragraph, remarked: ‘ That 
settles poor Mr. Musgrave’s hash! It’s a pity; but we must be 
thankful that matters were checked in time.’ 

‘Oh, well; matters hadn’t gone very far, had they?’ said the 
General. 

‘I’m afraid they were upon the verge of going rather far,’ 
answered his wife. ‘It just shows how careful one ought to be! 
Happily, there is no great harm done, and nothing will be easier 
than to quietly let him drop out of our visiting-list.’ 

But General Moore, who was an honest and kind-hearted old 
gentleman, did not quite like this cynical suggestion. ‘Is there 
any occasion for that?’ he asked. ‘I would rather not turn my 
back upon the poor fellow now that he is down; and, after all, how 
do we know that he ever thought of Susie or she of him? It 
seems to me that Claughton is a good deal more dangerous.’ 

‘I don’t think Captain Claughton can be called exactly 
dangerous,’ answered Mrs. Moore musingly. ‘It appears that he 
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has some money of his own, and I am told that his elder brother, 
who is unmarried, is subject to epileptic fits. Of course I don’t 
want to turn my back upon poor Mr. Musgrave: let him come 
and dine, if you like. All I stipulate for is that he shall only be 
asked on dinner-party nights. 

Thus the General felt at liberty to be amicable and hearty 
when his young friend accosted him, and, after offering his con- 
dolences, did not hesitate to add: ‘What are you doing next 
Thursday ? We have one or two people coming to dine with us, 
and should be delighted to see you, if you’re not engaged.’ 

Fred gladly accepted the invitation and betook himself to 
Cromwell Road on the appointed evening; but the opportunity 
thus afforded him of exchanging a few words with Susie—it was 
only a few words that he was permitted to address to her, and 
these were spoken in the presence of witnesses—was productive 
of no great increase in his happiness. It occurred to him that 
he would hardly have been asked to the house if the risk of his 
ensnaring Miss Moore’s affections had been thought worth taking 
into account, and he was hampered by a feeling that any such 
attempt would be rather dishonourable. Hence he had an 
awkward and constrained manner during the few minutes that he 
spent with her, and she certainly did not seem desirous of pro- 
longing the conversation. He came to the conclusion—which 
was a sensible one enough, so far as it went—that he had better 
create something like an assured position for himself before he 
tried to stand upon his former footing as regarded Susie ; but this 
did not prevent him from feeling a good deal aggrieved by her 
present attitude of apparent indifference. 

However, he set to work with might and main upon his play, 
as to the conclusion of which there was in truth no great hurry, 
since he was assured that it could not possibly be produced that 
year. The comedietta which he had already written, and which 
had been tolerably successful as a lever de rideau, had now been 
withdrawn, and the profits which he had derived from it in the 
shape of royalties had not been magnificent. The proprietor and 
manager of the theatre at which it had been performed was very 
civil and encouraging, was quite open to consider the more 
ambitious forthcoming play, and said that, should it prove suit- 
able, he would be glad to make a more liberal arrangement with 
Mr. Musgrave than he had been able to do in the previous 
instance. Only he could not under any circumstances undertake 
to promise that the first representation should take place for 
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another six or nine months. That was tantamount to saying 
that Fred could not hope to obtain any return from it, either in 
the way of money or of fame, for at least a twelvemonth ; and in 
a twelvemonth there is more than enough time for a disengaged 
young lady to marry a Life Guardsman. 

From all this it resulted that during the month of June, 
while haymakers were busy in the country, and matrons and 
maids were as busily making metaphorical hay in London after 
the time-honoured fashion which never changes, and Susie Moore 
was dancing to her heart’s content, and young men were dis- 
porting themselves and losing their money at Ascot and else- 
where, Fred Musgrave carried about a mournful face above his 
broad shoulders. Is anybody really very sorry when one of his 
acquaintances is baulked of a fortune? The very rich perhaps 
may be—for reasons which it is needless to specify, most of us 
have a difficulty in entering into the feelings of the very rich— 
but, with the possible exception of that small minority, men do 
not seem to feel much sympathy with such disappointments; and 
it may be noticed that there is a general disposition to regard 
them as having been in some way or other deserved. Some of 
Fred’s friends said it was ‘an awful sell’ for him, and laughed 
(because, as everybody knows, there is nothing in the world so 
mirth-provoking as an awful sell); others thought him a very 
lucky beggar to have got ten thousand down; the unanimous 
verdict of them all was that he did not face adversity bravely. 

Let us hope that they would have been less hard upon him if 
they had known what the loss of 200,000/. meant in his case. 
From time to time he met Susie Moore, but these meetings were 
most unsatisfactory. They never lasted for more than a minute 
or two; she had the air of wishing to avoid them, and her de- 
meanour had become distinctly formal and chilling—far more so 
than that of her parents, who were always friendly and pleased to 
see the young man, and very anxious to hear whether his cousin 
had arrived yet. Relations may not be an altogether unmixed 
blessing, yet in times of trial one naturally turns to one’s own kith 
and kin for sympathy ; and some idea of the loneliness from which 
Fred was now suffering may be gathered from the fact that he 
had begun to look forward with impatience to the arrival of the 
highly inconvenient cousin, who was the sole surviving representa- 
tive of the Musgrave family besides himself. 

That lady reached London a few days earlier than Mr. Breffit 
had calculated that she could do, and lost no time in calling upon 
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him at his place of business in Bedford Row. The first thing 
that struck him when she had been ushered into his presence’ was 
that she was very pretty, and the next was that she was remark- 
ably well dressed. Lawyers get into the habit of noticing details, 
and some of them—little as one might suppose it to look at them 
—really know the difference between a well-dressed and an 
expensively dressed woman. The materials of which Mrs. Fenton’s 
mourning was composed were not costly; but there could be no 
doubt that she had good taste, and that she was acquainted not 
only with the prevailing fashion, but with that variety of it which 
is affected by the select few. Mr. Breffit had not supposed that 
civilisation in the southern hemisphere had reached such a pitch ef 
refinement, and he knew that Mrs. Fenton could not possibly have 
bought her clothes ready-made at any shop in London. 

While his sharp eyes were thus taking note of externals he 
was shaking hands with her, hoping she had had a pleasant 
voyage, inquiring whether she had found tolerably comfortable 
quarters in London, and getting her seated in the clients’ chair. 
His own chair was fixed upon a pivot. He gave it a half-turn, so 
that he sat sideways to the writing-table and facing his visitor 
Then he threw one leg over the other, placed his elbows upon the 
arms of the chair, rested his chin upon his folded hands, and 
said : ’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Fenton, I must congratulate you upon your good 
fortune. I need hardly tell you that it has come as something of 
a surprise to those who knew your poor father.’ 

‘ And to me too,’ answered Mrs. Fenton (she had a singularly 
musical voice, he noticed). ‘Sometimes I used to hope that he 
might perhaps have forgiven me; but I never thought of his 
leaving his money to me. I daresay I ought to have written; 
and yet I doubt even now whether he would have answered me if 
I had.’ 

Mr. Breffit shook his head. ‘In all probability he would not. 
There is no harm in my telling you that I have drawn up more 
than one will for him, and under none of them, except the last, 
which he signed on the very day of his death, would you have 
received more than an insignificant legacy.’ 

Mrs. Fenton looked rather sorry for a moment, but a smile 
broke out upon her lips as she said, ‘ Well, at any rate, he must 
have forgiven me at the last; and I think that in his heart he 
must always have cared a little for me, though I was such a bad 
daughter to him. He never liked to let people see what he felt.’ 
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Mr. Breffit shook his head once more. It was, perhaps, rather 
cruel to deprive a daughter of this pious belief in her father’s re- 
pressed love, but then Mr. Breffit’s sympathies were not with 
Mrs. Fenton, in spite of her pretty face; and he thought she 
ought to be very well satisfied with having inherited a fortune 
which she had fairly forfeited. ‘ To tell you the truth,’ answered 
he bluntly, ‘I doubt whether the Dean’s last will was prompted 
so much by paternal affection as by avuncular spite. His nephew, 
whom he had always intended to be his heir, was foolish enough 
to offend him, and he was not the man to let any offence, however 
venial, go unpunished.’ 

‘His nephew?’ repeated Mrs. Fenton with raised eyebrows ; 
‘who would that be, I wonder ?’ 

‘Mr. Frederick Musgrave, the only son of the Dean’s only 
brother. You will, perhaps, remember that the Dean had a 
brother.’ 

She made a sign of assent. ‘I have heard of him, but I never 
saw him. He was a rich merchant. My father thought that he 
had lowered himself by engaging in trade of any kind, and so they 
were not on speaking terms.’ 

‘Exactly. Well, Mr. Thomas Musgrave died a bankrupt, and 
your father adopted the orphan, who was then a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen, and is now a young man of six or seven-dnd-twenty. Very 
unfortunately for him, he recently took it into his head that he 
had a talent for dramatic composition, and employed himself in 
* writing plays instead of trying to obtain a practice at the bar, as 
his uncle wished him to do. The consequence is that he now finds 
himself with a capital of 10,000/. instead of the 200,000/. which 
he had every reason to count upon.’ 

‘Oh, poor fellow!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fenton impulsively. And 
then, after a pause, ‘Is he a nice young man ?’ 

‘In my humble opinion he is a very nice young man,’ replied 
the lawyer, smiling. 

Mrs. Fenton looked down for a moment or two at the pearl- 
grey Suede gloves which fitted her little hands so perfectly. When 
she raised her eyes there was a look of appeal and doubt in them 
which might have softened the heart of any lawyer in Bedford 
Row. Her eyes were of that uncertain blue colour which can 
hardly be called beautiful in itself, but which varies in sympathy 
with health or emotion, and which, in those rare cases when it is 
seen in combination with dark eyelashes, is certainly attractive, 
Mrs, Fenton’s eyelashes were both dark and long. 
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‘Mr. Breffit,’ said she, ‘do you think I ought to take all this 
money from my cousin ?’ 

‘My dear madam,’ said Mr. Breffit, for he was a little touched, 
and he did not choose her to think that he was touched, ‘I am a 
solicitor ; I am not the Pope, and I have no pretensions to adjudi- 
cate upon matters of conscience. As a solicitor, however, I may 
say that you cannot help taking what is legally yours.’ 

‘ But I may part with what is legally mine.’ 

‘You can execute a deed of gift, no doubt. No doubt also 
your cousin would decline to accept such a gift. Still, you might 
try.’ 

There was a rather long pause, during which Mrs. Fenton cast 
down her eyes once more, while the lawyer smiled a little cynically. 
But all the cynicism was shamed out of him when she began to 
speak again, because her voice trembled, and it was evident that 
the tears were not very far off. 

‘I feel as if I ought to give the money up,’ she exclaimed ; 
‘and yet it is hard—I suppose you can’t imagine how hard it is! 
My husband, as I daresay you know, was a music-master ; and 
whilé he lived, his profession, which he carried on first in New 
Zealand and then at Sydney, brought us in just enough to keep 
us going; but he had a long and expensive illness, and when he 
died I was left very nearly destitute. Everybody tells me that I 
might have made a great deal of money by my voice if only it 
had been a little more powerful ; but unluckily it is not a strong 
voice, and so I have had to earn -what I could by giving lessons 
and sometimes singing at concerts. Upon the whole, I have been 
moderately successful ; still, I have saved next to nothing, and 
always I have had before me the spectre of a poverty-stricken old 
age. You may guess what my feelings were when I heard so un- 
expectedly that I was a rich woman. And now it seems that I 
cannot become rich without, in a sort of way, defrauding some- 
body else. Won’t you advise me, Mr. Breffit? I don’t know that 
I shall take your advice if you tell me that I ought to resign 
everything to my cousin, because it would be so dreadful to have 
come all this way only to be disappointed at last. But—but I 
should be very glad if you could tell me that I am not bound to 
do so.’ 

There was a candour and a pathos and even a touch of sup- 
pressed humour in this which fairly vanquished Mr. Breffit, who 
burst out laughing. 

* My dear young lady,’ said he, ¢ you must not distress yourself 
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with such quixotic scruples. I don’t mind owning to you that I 
think Fred has been hardly dealt with. Still he is a young man 
and can work for himself, and he has 10,000. And, after all, 
you are your father’s daughter. By the way, you will have to 
prove that you are your father’s daughter.’ 

He had meant to make this announcement in a very different 
tone, but now he was ready to give any assistance in his power to 
the lady whom, a short time before, he would have been only too 
delighted to embarrass. Probably, however, he would not in any 
case have succeeded in embarrassing her, for she answered com- 
posedly : 

‘Yes, all my friends in Sydney warned me about that. My 
case is such a peculiar one, all my relations, except this cousin 
whom I never saw, being dead—and I suppose also all, or almost 
all, of those who knew me at Oxford when I was a girl. And 
indeed,’ she added, with a smile and a sigh, ‘I don’t believe any 
of them would recognise me. Twelve years have changed me 
from a child into a middle-aged woman.’ 

With her fair hair, which was arranged in clusters of curls 
over her broad low forehead, with her clear complexion and her 
childish blue eyes, she looked about five and twenty, and Mr. 
Breffit, in an unwonted access of gallantry, felt impelled to say 
as much. 

She laughed. ‘I sometimes think that I do look ridiculously 
young,’ she said. ‘It is odd that I should, for I have had a great 
deal of trouble and anxiety, and I was thirty on my last birthday. 
But I have a way of looking on the bright side of things; per- 
haps that is what has preserved me from wrinkles so far.’ 

She had brought a small hand-bag with her, which she now 
opened, taking out of it a bundle of papers. ‘I was told,’ said 
she, ‘ that these would be sufficient to establish my identity, and 
some of the people who were kind to me at Sydney thought I 
might like to show you letters from them. Here they are, if you 
will look through them.’ 

Mr. Breffit took the documents handed to him and ran his 
eye over them. There was a copy of her marriage certificate, and 
there were papers relating to the death and burial of William 
Fenton at Sydney; also there were three or four letters in un- 
sealed envelopes from persons of unquestionable position and 
authority in New South Wales. The lawyer read these letters 
quickly, mumbling out their contents half aloud. The first was 
from the Governor of the colony: 
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‘“ Very happy to be able to render this small service to Mrs, 
Fenton, whose acquaintance it was a pleasure to me to make soon 
after my arrival here. Although ignorant of her family history ”— 
h’m, h’m!—“that she is the widow of the late Mr. William 
Fenton, who died three years ago in this place—matter of fact— 
documentary proof easily obtained.” Ah! and this is from a 
bishop, I see. ‘ Admirable talent, irreproachable private life, 
industry and courage above all praise.” Not much to the point, 
but kindly meant, no doubt. And here we have a judge. 
“Should have no difficulty in proving her title to the estate. 
May mention that her relationship to the testator has been long 
known to my wife and daughters, though by her wish not gene- 
rally spoken of”—h’m, h’m! Well, Mrs. Fenton, I think you 
were quite right to provide yourself with these letters.’ 

* Will they do ?’ 

‘Eh? Oh, well, they are evidence. Not, of course, conclusive 
evidence ; but I imagine that no one is very likely to dispute 
your claim. Let me see; you would hardly recollect your uncle, 
Sir James Le Breton, who is one of your father’s executors. He 
was in India, I think, until after the time of your marriage.’ 

‘Yes, I fancy so. At all events, he never came to Oxford.’ 

‘But you will remember the other executor—the Master of 
All Saints.’ 

‘ Of course I do—dear old man! And so he is still alive ?’ 

‘Yes; and I think it would be as well for you to see him.’ 

‘I should like it of all things. Might I-run down to Oxford 
to-morrow, do you think? And would you write him a line to say 
that I am coming ?’ 

Mr. Breffit replied that he would do so. 

‘ And then there is my cousin. Oh, dear! I shan’t like seeing 
him at all; it will make me feel so horribly ashamed of myself! 
Perhaps I might wait a few days before facing him.’ 

She rose and looked as if she would like to say something 
more, but could not screw up her courage sufficiently to say it. 
Mr. Breffit divined what that something was, and with graceful 
tact anticipated her. 

‘ No doubt,’ said he, ‘it would be convenient to you to have a 
little ready money. If you will allow me to supply your wants 
until the necessary formalities have been gone through, I shall 
feel much honoured.’ 

‘I have over a hundred pounds left,’ answered Mrs. Fenton 
simply. ‘Thank you very much for your kindness, but I needn’t 
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trouble you yet. However, I confess that I was going to ask you 
whether I should have to wait long for my inheritance.’ 

‘Oh, we won’t let you starve,’ answered the lawyer, laughing ; 
‘ you may make your mind quite easy as to that.’ 

So she thanked him once more, and, after giving him her 
address, took her leave. 

When she had departed Mr. Breffit stretched out his legs, 
threw himself back in his chair, and said aloud: 

‘I know what I should do if I were Master Fred—I should 
marry that woman.’ 

After all, it was not such an impossible solution of the diffi- 
culty, and, being a man of much natural kindness of heart, he 
rubbed his hands and chuckled over the idea for some minutes 
before he reverted to business. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. FENTON, as the discriminating reader may have gathered 
from the foregoing account of her interview with Mr. Breffit, was 
a woman of quick emotions and varying moods. The distress and 
compunction which she had manifested at one period of that 
interview had been quite genuine; but this phase of feeling had 
soon passed away, and when she reached the hotel in Albemarle 
Street, at which she was staying, she was in the highest of 
spirits. 

The establishment in question, which had been recommended 
to her by no less a person than the Governor of New South 
Wales, was as good a one of its kind as could be found in London ; 
and although that may not be very extravagant praise, it cer- 
tainly implies an extravagant scale of charges. But one of the 
great advantages of possessing a fortune of 200,000/. is that this 
enables one to rise superior to such considerations and to pay ten 
shillings for a small dish of strawberries without wincing. Mrs. 
Fenton had strawberries with her luncheon and laughed delight- 
edly at the thought that it really would not very much matter 
if they cost her a sovereign each. The sitting-room which she 
occupied could not be called luxurious; but she knew that the 
daily price of it would be rather more than double the weekly 
rental that she had been accustomed to pay in Sydney, and this 
knowledge invested its rather shabby furniture with a halo of 
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glory in her eyes. Her joy in her newly acquired wealth was 
childish and undignified no doubt; but it was also very natural, 
and by means of a slight effort one may manage to sympathise 
with it. If we ourselves have never felt the anxiety, the misery, 
and the degradation of extreme poverty, we ought not to have 
much difficulty in understanding what these are. It is a 
humiliating fact—but a fact it is, and, like all facts, it had better 
be acknowledged—that the poor of this world are despised. Let 
the reader imagine a reigning sovereign slapping him on the 
back, and then let him endeavour to picture to himself what his 
feelings would be if his music-master were to greet him in the 
same kindly and familiar fashion. One may venture respectfully 
to doubt whether, in the latter case, he would resent that liberty 
any the less if the music-master in question happened to be a 
gentleman by birth. Music-masters and music-mistresses must 
order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters (that is, 
to those who pay them), and for a long time Mrs. Fenton had 
been ordering herself lowly and reverently to people of whom a 
great many were, to tell the truth, as vulgar as they were rich. 
Perhaps, under all the circumstances, a little exultation may be 
forgiven her. ; 

When she had finished her luncheon, she ordered a brougham 
and drove to several houses in fashionable quarters, where she left 
cards and letters of introduction with which she had been pro- 
vided by some of her Sydney friends; for although she had been 
poor, she was possessed of gifts which had won popularity for her, 
and in every one of these letters stress was laid upon the circum- 
stance that she had a perfectly exquisite voice. In an overgrown 
society like that of London it is well that new comers should 
have some special claim or other upon notice; though, to be sure, 
an income of 8,000/. a year or thereabouts might almost suffice 
to launch a deaf-mute. The remainder of the afternoon Mrs, 


. Fenton devoted to shopping, an occupation which, for the time 


being, completely satisfied her soul. Her taste and her imagina- 
tion were alike admirable, and never in all her life until now had 
it been possible for her to give a free rein to both. She did not 
hurry herself; she had a good look round and made a careful 
selection; also she gave orders which were received with the 
respect to which their magnitude entitled them. When at length 
she reached home, pleasantly tired, she did not feel the want of a 
companion, as many people would have done. Of late years her 


life had been necessarily lonely, and before her widowhood a great 
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part of it had been spent with one whose companionship was by 
no means agreeable at all times; now she was quite contented to 
curl herself up in an armchair and to keep on murmuring luxuri- 
ously, ‘I am rich—I am rich—I am rich!’ 

Nothing that appertains to this world can confer happiness 
upon any mortal for more than a limited time; but the mere 
consciousness of being rich was enough to make Mrs. Fenton 
perfectly happy throughout that afternoon and evening and to 
send her rejoicing to bed. For some reason or other, this mood 
did not survive the night. She brought a poor appetite down to 
her early breakfast the next morning, and it was with a rather 
depressed and weary air that she drove to the Paddington station 
and took her ticket for Oxford. When all is said and done, 
money, immense though its power appears to be, can only shield 
its possessors from a small class of sufferings and misfortunes. 
That small class, it is true, includes great sufferings and great 
misfortunes; still there are others against which wealth affords 
no protection whatever; and perhaps it was of these that Mrs. 
Fenton was thinking as she sat in the railway-carriage, gazing 
pensively out of the window at the sunny landscape which she 
did not see. 

Not until the spire of St. Mary’s and the dome of the Bodleian 
came into view did she rouse herself from her abstraction; and 
then there was only time to cast an eager, searching glance at 
the beautiful old city before the train stopped and she had to get 
* out upon the platform. A porter called a hansom for her and, to 
his intense astonishment, received half-a-crown for his trouble. 
Mrs, Fenton laughed at his open mouth and round eyes: it was 
so delicious to feel that half-a-crown was of no more consequence 
to her than a penny. 

This trifling incident had the effect of raising her spirits, and 
she sighed no longer while she was being driven through the 
streets and past buildings of which the foundation-stone had not 
been laid in the days when Miss Musgrave had scandalised the 
whole place by eloping with her music-master. Twelve years 
work many transformations even in Oxford; but for a much 
longer period than that there has been no perceptible alteration 
in the aspect of the venerable college of All Saints, where 
Mrs, Fenton was presently set down. The Master was at home, 
she was informed; so she gave her card to the butler, who 
admitted her, and was shown into a dim, lofty library which smelt 
of the bindings: of old books, and had oriel windows, looking out 
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upon a shady lawn. She was not kept waiting long. While she was 
gazing at the grass and the trees and thinking how marvellously 
green they were, and how unlike anything in Australia, a tall, 
stooping old man entered, towards whom she advanced, holding 
out both her hands. 

* Don’t you know me ?’ she cried. 

‘Well, well!’ said Dr. Drysdale, taking her hands; ‘and so 
this is my poor little Laura Musgrave! No, my dear, no, indeed ; 
I don’t think I should have known you. You are much changed 
—much changed !’ 

‘You are not,’ she returned; ‘ you aren’t changed a bit. You 
don’t look a year older.’ 

‘Oh, I am older,’ said the Master of All Saints, smiling ; ‘ but 
then I was an old man already when you went away, whereas you 
were a little girl, Now-.you are’ 

‘A woman who is a long way past her prime.’ 

‘I wasn’t going to say that; I was going to say a very 
beautiful and fashionable-looking lady. At my age one is allowed 
to say such things.’ 

He had led her to the light and was still holding her hands, 
while he looked down kindly at her upturned face; but now she 
drew away from him, with an impatient jerk of ber shoulders and 
a grimace. 

‘I hate to be spoken to in that way!’ she exclaimed. ‘I 
have learnt to dress myself properly; but of course I am not 
beautiful. And I am thirty.’ 

The old man broke into a low laugh. ‘Ah, Laura, Laura!’ 
said he, ‘you are not so much changed as I thought you were, 
after all. You never liked flattery or believed that anybody who 
paid you compliments could be sincere. You used to shrug your 
shoulders and stamp your foot at me just like that when I told 
you that you would some day have a voice which would astonish 
the world,’ 

‘Well,’ she returned, ‘I was right and you were wrong. My 
voice has been developed as far as it will go, and the world hasn’t 
been in the least astonished. Still, such as it is, it has kept me 
alive. Ever since my husband died I have supported myself by 
giving lessons and sometimes singing at concerts. But for that, 
I daresay I should have starved.’ 

Dr. Drysdale looked sorry and a little ashamed. ‘ Why did 
you never write to your father, my dear?’ he asked presently, 
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‘You know it would have been useless. He never forgave 
anyone.’ 

‘I don’t think we can be quite sure of that. At all events, 
he has given convincing proof that he forgave you.’ 

Mrs. Fenton shook her head. ‘I thought so at first, but Mr. 
Breffit undeceived me. He named me as his heiress because 
there was nobody else to name except my cousin, and he hap- 
pened to be displeased with my cousin at the time. When I 
heard about this cousin and how badly he had been treated I 
felt as if I ought to give up all the money to him and disappear 
again.’ 

‘Oh, dear me!’ exclaimed Dr. Drysdale, ‘that would be a 
very strong measure to take. You didn’t say so, I hope.’ 

‘I believe I did say so, but that isn’t the same thing as doing 
it. Tell me about this cousin of mine. Is he dreadfully dis- 
appointed ?’ 

Dr. Drysdale smiled. ‘To the best of my belief Fred- has 
expressed no disappointment,’ he answered ; ‘I am not prepared 
to say that he hasn’t felt any. At any rate, I am sure he would 
be the first to admit that your claim is a stronger one than his, 
and that substantial justice has been done. For my own part, I 
am inclined to believe that a young man is better off with a 
small fortune than with a large one; the workers are always the 
happiest men. 

; ‘Then you think that I shall not really be doing him an 
injury by taking the money from him?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘In the first place, my dear, you are not taking it from him, 
because it is not his and cannot be made his. Perhaps it would 
have been better if your father had told him that he must not 
count upon a doubtful succession, but that can’t be helped now. 
He has an income upon which he can very well live, and it rests 
with him to increase it by his own exertions. He really is not 
very much to be pitied.’ ; 

Mrs. Fenton said no more upon the subject. By Dr. Drys- 
dale’s request she lunched with him, and they had a long and 
pleasant chat over bygone days. 

‘I hardly know whether there are any old friends of yours 
here whom you would care to see,’ the Master said, when they 
had strolled out into the garden. ‘Death has been busy among 
us. My poor wife was taken from me, as I daresay you know, 
nine years ago, and many others have gone since. Still there 
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are a few remaining.’ And he mentioned the names of some of 
them. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Fenton, ‘I recollect them all, but they 
wouldn’t recollect me. I was only a gawky schoolgirl in those 
days, and ladies never came to our house, you know.’ 

In truth, the Dean of St. Cyprian’s had regarded women with 
supreme contempt, nor had he ever disguised his sentiments in 
their presence. His daughter he had looked upon as a mere 
child, and had not thought it necessary to provide her with asso- 
ciates of her own sex. 

‘ You were the only friend I had in Oxford,’ Mrs, Fenton went 
on. ‘Do you remember how I used to come and sing to you 
sometimes, and how fond you were of “Il segreto per esser 
felice”? I sing it still, only not in the old way.’ 

They were opposite the open windows of the disused drawing- 
room. She stepped in abruptly, threw open the piano, seated 
herself before it and, in a singularly sweet mezzo-soprano voice, 
gave a brilliant rendering of the operatic air which she had men- 
tioned, while Dr. Drysdale, who had followed her, kept time with 
head and hands. 

‘No, indeed!’ said he, when she had finished; ‘that is not 
the old way. You have marvellously improved, my dear, and 
yet——’ 

‘And yet you like the old way best? Well, then, here it is 
for you.’ 

And now she repeated her performance in a very different 
style, altering the pitch of her voice a little, affecting a difficulty 
with the high notes and stumbling from time to time over the 
accompaniment. 

The old man laughed. ‘You take me back,’ he said, ‘ you 
take me back. I could have fancied myself a dozen years 
younger. Well, I’m glad you haven’t forgotten old times, Laura, 
though I hope the new times will be happier for you than the 
old.’ 

He thought it his duty to give her a little lecture on the 
deceitfulness of riches and the responsibilities which belong to 
those who possess them. He was a very simple, kind-hearted 
and honest old man, and what he said was so true that nobody 
could resent it. Mrs. Fenton shaded her face with her hand 
while he was talking, and when she looked up there were tears in 
her eyes. 

§Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘I wish I were a good woman! I should 
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like to be—I suppose everybody would. But it seems so easy for 
some people to be good and so difficult for others!’ 

She cried a little as she said goodbye to the worthy Master of 
All Saints, who made her promise to come and see him again, and 
she shed a few tears on her way down to the station; but when she 
entered the railway-carriage she shook her shoulders and set her 
lips firmly. ‘All this is sentimental nonsense,’ she said aloud, 
‘and I can’t afford to be sentimental. I must keep what I have 
got. After all, it is a thousand times more valuable to me than 
it would be to him. Besides, I shouldn’t wonder if it was true 
that young men are none the better off for being rich.’ 


( To be continued.) 





























At the Sign of the Ship. 


HETHER Bank Holidays at the Crystal Palace are as hideous 
exhibitions of ‘ imbecile joviality ’ as Mr. Gissing declares 

in The Nether World,' is not a question which one can answer. 
But when you ask Mr. Gissing how people are to attain to better 
pleasures, and better powers of enjoying them, he says, ‘ Destroy, 
sweep away, prepare the ground ; then shall music the holy, music 
the civiliser, breathe over the renewed earth, and with Orphean 
magic raise in perfected beauty the towers of the City of Man.’ 
This is because, among all the rowdy delights of Bank Holiday, 
music is the only rational and elevating entertainment. I know 
not if Mr. Gissing is quite in earnest, but it is easy to see that his 
destructive scheme and his constructive scheme do not go well 
together. ‘ Destroy,’ and what do you leave? Starvation, death, 
pestilence, war, and then a stage comparatively clear, occupied by 
white savages. Now it is plain enough that their music will be 
what savage music has always been—not a holy civiliser, but the 
drums of barbaric strife, and of cannibal ceremonial. However 
evil our attempt at civilisation may be (I don’t attempt to make 
excuses for it), at least it has produced music which is said to be 
‘ civilising.’ But how likely is it that when you have destroyed 
things in general, and the educated classes in particular, civilised 
music will survive the wreck of things? To myself the survival 
of music, I own, would be the reverse of consolatory. Musicis the 
enemy of conversation, study, and sleep. It is the one obtrusive 
and demonstrative art. You need not go to our Picture Galleries, 
you can turn your eyes away from beholding the iniquity of our 
architecture ; and naturally nobody but reviewers need read our 
poetry. But music there is no escaping if it ison the spot. As 
I write the horns of coaches are disturbing the stillness of ‘ lone 
St. Mary of the waves;’ I also hear a miscreant whistling. A 
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regiment of painters, an army of sculptors, a legion of poets would 
not make sucha disturbance. And this music, ‘ the least pleasant 
and most expensive of noises,’ is alone to survive our ruined effort 
at civilisation! If we are to destroy everything, pereat ars 


musica first. 


* * 
¥ 


The truth is that mankind is naturally rowdy ; Aunt Sallies, 
shouting, pasteboard noses, horse-play, bear-fighting, these 
diversions are not peculiar to the festivities of the poor. The 
Barbarians, when young and insolent and full of their fun, are as 
rowdy as the people. We are a rowdy race, and rowdy savages 
shall we be when Mr. Gissing has ‘ destroyed,’ and ‘ swept away,’ 
and ‘ prepared the ground.’ Big cities will perish, I trust, among 
other things when Mr. Gissing’s turn comes, but our kraals will 
be uncommonly ill-regulated and rowdy kraals. We may lose 
the arts of distilling and brewing, but. we shall make beasts of 
ourselves on mead, or on some such fermented abomination as 
cheered the solitude of Mr. Browning’s Caliban. L’homme est un 
méchant animal, in some of his moods, though a good fellow, 
the best of fellows, in others. He will not improve for some 
hundreds of years, after a carnival of destruction and massacre. 
When he does improve it will be on old lines, for ‘ Everything 
has been tried many a turn in the long backward of time,’ says 
Aristotle, tried and found wanting. On all sides we are surrounded 
. *by the high uno’erleaped mountains of necessity,’ and Music 
will not move those mountains, though Faith ‘as a grain of 
mustard seed’ might do it. But all this is no reason why Mr. 
Gissing’s studies of ‘ the Nether World,’ should not be read and 
meditated. 

* * 
The voice of the city, the whisper of men, 
I hear them, and hate them, and weary again 
For the lull of the stream, the breath of the brae 
Brought down in a morning of May. 


So sings, not inappropriately, an old angling poet, Mr. Thomas 
Tod Stoddart.. Of all pleasant brief biographies, of all good 
books for men weary of towns, truly Angling Songs, by Thomas 
Tod Stoddart, with a Memoir by Anne M. Stoddart, is the. best 
among new books,! This is really an ideal biography of one who, 
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being asked concerning his occupation, said, ‘Man, I’m an 
angler!’ Mr. Stoddart lived to fish, to see nature, to grow 
roses, and to write verses, chiefly about his favourite diversions. 
Some one seems to have been saying, of late, that there is little 
poetry about fishing, that poets have not been fishers. Far from 
libraries one is obliged to trust to an inadequate memory, yet I 
think angling has had its rhymers. The ancients are almost out 
of the question, for they seem to have known little of the artifi- 
cial fly till they came across /Elian’s friends who used the red 
spider. Homer talks of sea-fishing with rod and line, but his 
allusion to the ‘horn of the ox’ let down with the hook is 
obscure. Was it a horn artificial minnow? The Athenians had 
little opportunity of fishing in Ilissus, and the Spartans with 
their Eurotas, the Elians with their Alpheus, did not leave much 
poetry. Theovritus was as learned in fishing as in boxing; his 
idyll of the Fisher’s Dream is quite scientific in the description 
of the struggle with the fish of gold. Leonidas of Tarentum 
wrote good epitaphs for old anglers. Oppian gave his mind to 
this theme, so did Ausonius. Virgil might have been an angler 
in happier circumstances, but it is fair to say that he never 
praises Wordsworth’s ‘ blameless sport.’ Shakspeare applauds the 
pastime in Antony and Cleopatra, and we learn from Plutarch 
that the Serpent of old Nile was herself a fisher. The Alexan- 
drian painters were fond of fishing subjects; at home, Thomson 
(in The Castle of Indolence) wrote nicely on trout. The Pisca- 
tory Eclogues are not very good poetry, but Kingsley’s fishing 
prose and verse is that of a singer who understood his business. 
The Tyneside Garlands are almost the Volkslieder of angling: 
we have Sir Henry Wotton with us too. Sir Walter was looking 
for tackle (now in the possession of a lady in the North) when 
he found his lost MS. of Waverley, and all the kingdom of 
Romance. Had Scott not wanted some hooks and horse-hair, 
there would have been no Waverley Novels. But Scott certainly 
says little of his art in his verse. 
A corpse among the alders dark, 
The Palmer weltered there, 


does not refer to fly-hooks, nor does the ‘black Palmer’ in 
Marmion, though he, too, was useful about Loch Skene. Scott 
does praise the shepherd who 


Idly busied him to guide 
His angle o’er the lessened tide ; 
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but it is in a conventional strain. The truth is that Scott, ‘the 
friend with many hares,’ preferred coursing. In fact, it may be 
admitted that, except Thomson, Kingsley, Moses Brown, Wotton, 
and Walton, the professional poets of England have been no 
great anglers. The fisherman they only use as a picturesque 
figure in the foreground. But angling has made many men 
poets in their heures perdues: among others Stoddart. — All 
friends of rod and line should read his charming if unequal 
verses— 
Sorrow, sorrow, speed away 
To our angler’s quiet mound ; 
With the old pilgrim, twilight grey, 
Enter thou the holy ground ; 
There he sleeps whose heart was twined 
With wild stream and wandering burn, 
Wooer of the western wind ! 
Watcher of the April morn ! 
Again— 
Here, the hazel boughs aboon, 
That to their mirror beck sae gaily, 
Puir Wat upon an April noon 
Gied his last fish its deadly stoun’, 
And as it wambled, gaff’d it bravely. 


He killed his last salmon when he was too old and weak to 
carry it home. He prophesied his own end fifty years before it 
came. 

And I, when to breathe is a burden, and joy 
Forgets me, and life is no longer the boy, 

On the labouring staff, and the tremorous knee 
Will wander, bright river, to thee! 


Miss Stoddart’s biography of her father is full of pleasant 
anecdotes of Christopher North and the Shepherd, of strange 
extracts from a poem by Mr. Stoddart, as wild as anything in 
French romanticisme, and is, indeed, a picture of an honest, inno- 
cent, and most original life. ‘He sleeps in the Kelso cemetery, 
in a spot chosen some months before his death by himself,’ ‘ where 
I can hear the Tweed,’ he said. Requiescat in pace. He lived 
in better days, before every small trout caught was recorded in 
all the newspapers by advertising innkeepers. 


* * 
* 


People still ask whether Voodoo, negro snake-worship, with 
cannibal and {magical rites, really exists in Hayti, and, again, 
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whether it has more than a coincidence of name to connect it 
with the Vaudois heretics, themselves accused of sorcery. So a 
reporter of the Boston Herald (U.S.) has ‘interviewed’ a few 
local Voodoos. He has seen a dance round a boiling pot, seen 
some tomfoolery with spiders, and heard a lot of superstitious 
nonsense. All this proves very little, but the inquirer is really 
funny when he says, ‘ Followers of every false god . . . have ever 
turned with longing eyes to the shores of this great republic 
where freedom of thought,’ and all the rest of it! As if the 
negroes came to the shores of the great republic that they might 
enjoy ‘ freedom of thought, speech, and action in all matters of 
religion.’ That was not precisely why the negroes came to old 
Virginny. However, ‘ Voodooism to an alarming extent exists 
to-day right here in Puritan New England.’ O Anglo-Saxon 
race, with what cheap old claptrap do you ever love to be gulled— 
in your newspapers! ‘The secret dialect called Gumbo’ is not 
one whit more absurd, more a thing of venerable exploded cliché, 
than this rant about ‘the shores of this great republic,’ and its 
attractions for dusky free-thinkers in Africa. 


* * 
* 


Has an inspired poet whose rhymes are accepted by a ‘high- 
class magazine’ a right to expect to be paid for them? This is 
the problem raised by the strange case of Mr. Charles Boyd and 
Mr. Harry Quilter. Mr. Boyd sent pieces of verse to the Univer- 
sal Review, Mr. Quilter accepted them. Mr. Boyd desired to 
inspect the hue of Mr. Quilter’s metallic basis; Mr. Quilter said 
that he did not pay, as a rule, for short poems. Mr. Boyd invoked 
a respectable solicitor, and Mr. Quilter paid up. That, apparently, 
was the history of this epoch-making dispute. Whatever the 
law may be, it is, or was, not unusual for editors who did not 
pay for articles to let the authors know this before publishing 
their compositions. Then the author could decline the barren 
honour of being printed in the Literary Screw, or whatever 
the poor serial was, without ‘ compensation ’ as the Americans say. 
This appears more sportsmanlike, if an editor either cannot afford 
to pay his poets, or thinks he can get plenty of suitable short 
poems for nothing. For my own part I fail to see why a poet 
should not be paid because he keeps it short. One would be more 
inclined to refuse him his modest fee if he expatiated at length. 
Whatever the legal and moral aspects of the matter may be, short 
poets will do well to ascertain that editors are not ‘ short,’ in Mr. 
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Bouncer’s sense of the word, but that the cheque will be forth- 
coming at the proper time. Theocritus wrote a severe idyll on 
the people who would not pay the poet. Perhaps he had been 
contributing to a review edited by a stern economist like Mr. 
Quilter. The hardship for the divine minstrel is that probably 
some other editor would pay for his rhymes if he accepted them, 
and so he is.a loser in a sort, when he confidingly disposes of his 
verse to an editor who has a suppressed major premiss, ‘ No short 
poems are to be paid for.’ American magazines pay very well 
for short poems. This is not a kind thing to say, but the temp- 
tation to make American editors a sort of lightning-conductor is 
too strong to be resisted. 


* * 
* 


The tradition on which the following verses rest seems to 
resemble that of the dead girl’s breast-bone in ‘The Bonny Mill 
Dams of Binnorie.’ The harp rang, as the reeds on the grave 
complain of the sorrows of the dead. 


THE SINGING REEDS. 


FOUNDED ON AN ITALIAN CONTE POPULAIRE. 


*T was a piper gaunt and poor, 
Piping at the palace door: 
Sang his pipes so sad and clear 
All the nobles turned to hear. 


‘ Long ago she loved me dear, 
She that slew and laid me here. 
Low she laid me down to rest 
With a wide wound in my breast. 
Lady, will ye never take 

Pity on the dead that wake ? 
Take me hence and let me sleep 
In the graveyard, dark and deep. 
For the ripples running chill 
Keep me waking, waking still— 
I am waking, waking yet— 

Let me sleep, May-Margaret !’ 


Said the old King bent and grey, 
‘Doleful airs thy pipes do play, 
‘Where gat ye such plaining reeds ?’ 
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‘In yon bonny water-meads, 
Where the swaying sighing sedge 
Plaineth by the river’s edge : 

I have lost my piping skill, 

For they play but as they will.’ 


And the Princess in her place 

Lifted up her lovely face— 

‘Tis my lover, false and fair’ 

(Spake she thus) ‘ that lieth there : 

Bear him thence and let him sleep 

In the graveyard, dark and deep. 

Lay him down, and let there be 

By his side a place for me.’-—G. R. TOMSON. 


* * 
* 


As the better part of a holiday is not to see the weekly 
papers, I have not had the chance of reading the Spectator’s 
rejoinder on the cruelty of angling. But fragments of it have 
been republished in Rod and Gun. From these it appears that 
my argument has been taken a little more seriously than was 
necessary. A logician who will admit, as I did, that grayling 
feel, while he denies that salmon or trout have any sense of pain, 
is not a portentously earnest controversialist. If fish had voices 
perhaps one would never put oneself in circumstances where a 
trout might conceivably be caught. I still maintain that a fish 
which, after escaping a blue dun, rises and is caught on a 
Wickham’s Fancy, ‘ cannot have suffered very much.’ I maintain 
this because his emotions have not destroyed his appetite. In 
the case of a man who is hooked, the appetite would be destroyed, 
and the caution (when feeding) intensified. That really does 
appear to be a position seriously tenable. I can hardly say as 
much for the Spectator’s alternative hypotheses (1) that ‘the 
trout feeds again because he wants a restorative’; (2) that the 
trout bites again to revenge himself on the insect world, one of 
which has stung him. Why, if you bit a wasp and he stung, 
I ask, would you bite at another? If one could suspect a 
humane. writer of jesting on a serious matter, this idea of the 
trout trying to revenge himself when he sucks down a fly might 
be viewed as a jape. Indeed he takes the fly merely because he 
is hungry, and because he has forgotten, and is ready to overlook, 
the sting of the other fly. Fish in anger don’t bite; watch two 
salmon fighting in spawning time if you doubt it. It is very 
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true that we do not know what passes in a fish’s mind ; but this 
we know, that he will exercise his judgment on an artificial fly 
or minnow, will come up to it, look at it, hesitate, and go away 
without rising. This indicates a good deal of common sense. 
As to pain, and speaking seriously, I fear a fish hooked internally 
with part of a trolling tackle does feel very much like other 
creatures. But with a tiny black gnat in part of his horny 
mouth? It does not bleed, it seems no more sensitive than the 
nails or hair. Like the little American girl who went to bed 
without saying her prayers, ‘I guess I'll chance it,’ and sin with 
Wordsworth, Walton, Kingsley, rather than be virtuous with 
Byron, Shelley, and the Spectator. Besides, we have St. Peter 
and Tobias of our party, and Salvator Rosa painted St. Andrew 
glorying in the capture of a half-pound trout. 


A. LANG. 
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